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hat folly now”, the faithless critic cries, 
E With sneering lip, and wise, world-knowing eyes, 
‘¢ To dream of peace amidst a world in arms, 
Of swords to plowshares changed by scriptural charms ; 
Stili shall the glory and the pomp of war 
Along their trains the shouting millions draw, 
Still dusty Labor to the passing Brave 
His cap shall doff, and Beauty’s kerchief wave ; 
Still shall the bard to Valor turn his song, 
Still Hero-worship kneel before the Strong, 
And Church for State, and State for Church shall fight, 
And both agree that Might alone is right! ” 
Despite of sneers like these, O faithful few, 
Who dare to hold God’s word and witness true, 
Still keep the path which duty bids you tread, 
‘hough worldly wisdom shake the cautious head ; 
No truth from heaven descends upon our sphere 
Without the greeting of the skeptic’s sneer ; 
Still lives for earth, which fiends so long have trod, 
The great hope resting on the truth of God,—- 
Evil shall cease, and violence pass away, 
And the tired world breathe free through a long Sabbath day. 


Joun G. Wuirttter. 
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Work for the New Year. 


As another year opens, all those who are devoted 
to the cause of peace will be asking themselves how 
they may do most efficient service in its promotion. 
What is there new that can be done? How can the 
old principles be turned into fresh statements suited 
to the momentous needs of the hour? These ques- 
tions we cannot answer for others. Every live 
worker will find his own way of answering them as 
new occasions make new demands upon him. 

It will be helpful to all to remember that in peace 
work, as in all other work for the transformation of 
the world, we must be both theoretical and practi- 
cal—intensely and thoroughly both these. The at- 
tempt to be the one without the other is to court 
failure from the start. 


War is a great evil, a stupendous iniquity. Peace 


is the divinest of blessings, the loftiest of virtues. 
The principles and dispositions out of which war 
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springs, as as the of war, must 
be declared wrong in the most emphatic way ; 
those which lead to peace and loving mutual service 
must be painted in the most living colors as worthy 
of the highest devotion. This must be done whether 
there is any war in sight or not. Peace talk of 
this kind is not mere rhetoric, not mere sentimental 
gush; it is the declaration of truth, and declaration 
of truth in the broadest general way, even in the 
most oft-repeated phrases and resolutions, lies at the 
foundation of all reform and progress. 

Men who have no strong general convictions on 
any question, no ideas and theories which they can- 
not help trying to utter, even when there seems no 
immediate demand, will never do anything practical 
unless ‘* jammed ” by the crowd into so doing. The 
want of such convictions is the reason why so many 
people’s apparent principles are so often hastily 
abandoned when there is the least danger that they 
will be practically tested. In reality, they have no 
principles on the subject, and are pulled about in 
any and every direction by the whims of expe- 
diency. 

Too much importance, therefore, cannot be at- 
tached to the theoretical and ideal side of peace 
work. We have little respect either for the intelli- 
gence or the moral soundness of those who berate 
such workers as unpractical visionaries. Visionaries 
are the men who start the world up and keep it 
going, and there is no higher business than telling 
visions. Good men cannot ‘‘take the world as it 
is.” They cannot be practical in that sense, and 
the cry against them, ‘‘be practical,” is often nothing 
more than the expression of a wish to let things 
alone in their low and wicked course. So let the 
friends of peace everywhere keep on decrying war 
and uttering, in the closet and on the house-top, the 


great truths of brotherhood and peace which have 


been proclaimed so often during the century soon to 
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close. We must seek, by all the arts of legitimate 
persuasion, to win men to the acceptance of these 
truths. Only thus can we be sure of making any 
real progress toward the final abolition of war. 

But at the same time we must be practical. We 
must continually hold up peaceful substitues for 
war, and show their reasonableness and their appli- 
cability. We must go further than this. We must 
take up and thoroughly examine those ‘‘situations,” 
those false and selfish national positions, out of which 
wars and rumors of wars arise. We must show the 
reasonable and peaceful way out of these situations. 
We must have positive solutions to offer. We be- 
lieve that our principles are right ; we must seek to 
apply them to all cases of dispute as they arise. We 
must make ourselves heard in private and through 
the press of our locality, when the tide of passion 
and senseless speech begins to rise. We have no 
right to dodge these burning questions. The temp- 
tation to do so is often very great, because fre- 
quently the situation is such that the only thing 
that can be done is to stand up in one’s boots and 
protest against the mad course which is being 
entered upun, with the certain knowledge in advance 
that the protest will be unavailing. Peace workers 
often say, under such circumstances, ‘*What is the 
use? Nothing can be done. Let us wait till the 
trouble is over, and then go on with our work, when 
people will be more open to the truth.” But peo- 
ple are less open to the truth afterwards than before. 
Besides, the time to lift the voice against a wrong is 
the moment when the wrong is about to be done or 
being done. People who do nothing at such mo- 
ments are justly open to the charge of being mere 
theorizers, or, worse still, weaklings and cowards. - 

The present outlook in many countries makes it 
certain that there will be in the immediate future 
plenty of opportunity for the friends of peace to 
enter vigorous protests against what they will in all 
probability not be able in the least to prevent. But 
intelligent protest is always useful practical work. 
Much of the best work of the world has been of this 
It is often heroic work done in the face of 
It sometimes 

It fails for 


sort. 
misrepresentation and persecution. 
costs heavily in more ways than one. 


the time, but it becomes a vital part of that com- 
mon fund of advanced thought and moral force which 
by and by break down all opposition and sweep 
away the old evil forever. 


Wherever, then, we 
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cannot change a wrong course of events, let us at 
any rate be true to ourselves and our principles and 
enter our solemn protest, whether the wrong-doer 
be our own country or some other. Many of the 
friends of peace in different nations have a solemn 
duty to perform in this regard to their own country 
—a duty which, because of the blinding and paralyz- 
ing influence of false notions of patriotism, they have 
not yet had the courage to perform. 

With the difficult and thankless work of the year, 
there will be much of an encouraging and joyful 
kind. The cause for which we toil is making steady 
gains and there will be triumphs, perhaps very great 
ones, before another winter falls. About these 
hopeful points—the Anglo-American treaty, the 
Czar’s Conference on disarmament and others ot 
similar character which may arise—all who long and 
strive for peace will throw all the weight of a pas- 
sionate service and a ‘‘fervent prayer effectual in its 
working.” 


Disarmament. 


Disarmament is no longer a question of mere aca- 
demic interest. The Czar’s action has made it an 
intensely practical one. It is true, he did not say 
‘¢ disarmament ” in his manifesto. But everybody 
knows that is what was behind his utterance, and 
that is what everybody that cares anything about 
the matter has been thinking of since that memo- 
rable day in August. 

Disarmament has long been a duty of the civilized 
nations. It is doubly so now. Every day that they 
put it off they add to their sin and their condem- 
nation. Not only so; they cannot much longer 
put it off without making unescapable the day of 
wrath and of unspeakable calamities which the 
present armaments are certain to bring. 

Is disarmament practicable at the present time? 
The Czar has given, in his manifesto, the two chief 
practical reasons for believing that it is necessary ; 
and if it is necessary, it is certainly practicable. 
First, the armaments of the powers have failed of 
their purpose. They have been intended, profess- 
edly so at least, to make peace more secure. That 
is why each nation, so say its rulers, has pushed its 
military preparation to the utmost limit, to prevent 
others from making war upon it. But Nicholas of 
Russia says that the general insecurity was never 
greater. Lord Salisbury agrees with him that ‘the 
material of war is terribly prevalent on all hands.” 
Whatever temporay or local pacific effect they may 
produce, there is not the least guarantee of perma- 
nent freedom from war in these enormous accumula- 
tions of powder and shelf, of war-ships and fortifica- 
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tions, of skilfully trained armies and navies. This 
being so, they ought not only to cease to grow, but 
to begin at once to disappear. So thinks the young 
ruler who is at the head of the biggest actual army 
on earth. 

The second reason which Nicholas of Russia gives 
is that the present armaments are crushing the life 
out of the European populations. Now, . to crush 
the life out of the people—that is, to cripple their 
industry, to make it difficult for them to get their 
daily bread, to burden them heavily with taxes, to rob 
them of the means of mental and moral improve- 
ment, to weaken thus their physical and intellectual 
powers,—is to commit national suicide. That is 
what the nations with the big armaments are slowly 
doing. They must, therefore, disarm, in part at 
least, or go to the wall. 

As to the necessity and the practicability of dis- 
armament in general,—of the nations not yet having 
big armaments, as of those which have,—the reasons 
are clear and strong : 

1. Civilization has reached a point where armies 
and navies are not needed to ward off the attacks of 
lawless peoples. Piracy has disappeared from the 
seas. Commerce needs no protection in any quarter 
of the world, save in the most exceptional cases. 
The uncivilized peoples are weak peoples and indis- 
posed to make any aggressive movements against 
the civilized nations. A military and naval “torce 
reduced to the proportions of a home police force 
would be amply sufficient to any nation for protection 
of commerce and as security against aggression from 
uncivilized peoples. The armaments of the civilized 
nations represent, therefore, their attitude toward 
each other, and the moment they wish to have it so, 
they can dispose of all but a police contingent of 
these armaments with the utmost security. 

2. If the armaments are continued, they are cer- 
tain, from their very nature, to grow and spread. 
The nations not now having large establishments 
will gradually, some of them rapidly, build them up. 
Every phase of the evil will, therefore, be wi- 
dened and intensified, and the final catastrophe 
be more terrible. Immediate disarmament is, hence, 
a necessity, to save civilization from wider and 
deeper inroads of the immense evil which has already 
brought so much of the civilized world to impend- 
ing dissolution, either through violence and desola- 
tion, or poverty and general degeneration. 

3. Disarmament is required, again, because an all 
but infallible method of maintaining justice between 
nations has been found in arbitration. Any nation 
now having just ground of complaint against an- 
other can ask for, and as a rule obtain, the appoint- 
ment of a neutral board of commissioners, before 
whom its case can have the fairest and fullest con- 
sideration. The civilized nations have all tried ar- 


bitration, some of them many times, and have found 
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it a thoroughly reliabie method of securing justice. 
From the point of view of justice, therefore, arma- 
ments are entirely out of date. To continue to 
maintain them is to assert belief in the right of 
supremacy of the brutal instincts. There is no ar- 
gument for their continuance, on the part of the 
civilized world, except that this so-called civilized 
world wishes to belie its assumed character, and re- 
main a barbarian and a savage. 


‘“*Russia As a Missionary,”’ 


In an article in the Jndependent of December 8, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps pays a striking tribute to 
the Czar of Russia as a missionary. ‘* It is not the 
least among the mischiefs and miseries of war,” she 
says, ‘* that it impedes the movements of all ordinary 
philanthropies. Lesser suffering pales. Smaller 
claims are neglected. Other wails of distress are 
drowned by the ery of the great agony. . . All minor 
‘causes’ yield to-day to the great wail of humanity, 
pleading for the annihil: ation of war.” Then she asks 
who heard this wail? Was it the church of Christ? 
‘*The very question would start a smile in the 
offices of the secular press, or of Wall Street.” 
‘¢ The Christian church has not seen fit to enter the 
great arena of the day, wearing upon her fighting 
arm the silver-white crown, badge of the Prince of 
Peace, whose name she bears.” Alas! that this 
declaration is so near the truth! ‘+ Was it the 


great Republic, standing tor all that is ideal in hu- 


man government, who seized the hour and the op- 
portunity?” <*Alas for the great Republic!” 
‘¢ She is haggling with a bleeding, beaten foe for 
conquests of which she should be ashamed.” «* She 
has found no heart to utter the magnanimous cry 
for the cessation of war which her tremendous ex- 
perience might well have rung from her lips.” It 
was left to the Czar of all the Russias, ** tothe vast, 
unlimited monarchy of the Eastern hemisphere, to 
the most powerful autocracy among civilized nations, 
to the greatest armed force of the world,” to make 
this sublime plea for universal peace. ‘+ What did, 
what could the wonder mean?” ‘** One cannot 
easily understand what it may cost the head of the 
greatest of empires to institute an elemental re- 
form like this.” 

*¢ The despot would dethrone the blackest tyranvy 
of human history so quietly!” ‘* The romance, the 
tradition, the brutality of war—half the material 
of letters, nine-tenths of the material of statecraft, 
God only knows how many parts the material of 
avguish—he would sweep off the earth by a stroke 
of whose grandeur he seems to be quite unconscious. 
The simplicity, the modesty of his appeal are only 
equaled by its trustfulness.” 

The distinguished authoress does not hesitate to 
call Nicholas I1.’s manifesto ‘*‘ the most important 
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document of this and of any age since the time of 
Him whose last political direction was ‘ Put up thy 
sword.’” 

‘¢It would be easy to put back the disarmament 
of Christian nations another generation or another 
century by unworthy scepticism or unchristian indif- 
ference to the royal deed of this young emperor.” 
‘* What is the Christian press doing to acknowledge 
this great claim upon its conscience and its power? 
It ought to ring from sect to sect and thrill from 
column to columa with the magnificent chance which 
fate has put into its hands. Shall brute slaughter 
be expelled by the law of love, and no thanks to the 


religious classes or the religious journals? Shall 
Russia be missionary to American citizens? Shall 
the despot shame the Republic?” 

Alas! that Mrs. Ward’s questions must be 


answered as they must! The religious classes 
and journals of this country, and great masses 
of the citizens of the great Republic are so busied 
with the ‘* glory” of arms and the purpose to 
help the nation to hold territories won by the un- 
christian law of conquest that they have little 
thought or space for the most Christian proposition 
ever made in the whole history of international poli- 
cies. The Republic undoubtedly sympathizes with 
the Czar’s proposition, but the course which she is 
just now taking will put the biggest of all difficulties 
in the way of its realization. If a nation like this 
must put sixty million dollars into its navy in the 
immediate future and during the next twelve months 
spend in the development of its army as much as the 
annual expenditure of the most military nation of 
the Old World, what sense, pray, is there in talking 
of reduction of armaments anywhere ? 


Mr. Stead’s Proposed Pilgrimage of 
Peace. 


Mr. William TIT’. Stead, editor of the Review of 
Reviews, has done animmense service in helping to 
bring about the conditions of public opinion neces- 
sary to make the forthcoming Conference called by 
the Czar a success. He has made a trip to Russia 
and had two interviews with Nicholas II, and 
has thus been able to remove from the mind of the 
civilized world all doubt as to the real and earnest 
wish of the young Emperor to accomplish what he 
has proposed in his rescript. He has published also 
the re-assuring fact that three of the ablest of the 
Russian ministers who are closest to the Czar are 
neart and soul with him. 

The success of the Conference Mr. Stead declares 
will depend very much upon the unanimity and enthu- 
siasm with which public sentiment manifests itself 
from now till the time when the Conference meets in 
the early spring. In order to call out, concentrate 


and fittingly manifest public sentiment, he has pro- 
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posed (see the Review of Reviews for December) a 
Pilgrimage of Peace to be, participated in by the 
United States, Great Britain, the great powers of 
the European Continent and seven of the smaller 
powers. This Pilgrimage is to be organized by 
National Committees named by Local Committees 
in all the prominent cities of the nations. The Pil- 
grimage shall start with a deputation of ten from the 
United States, carrying the President’s blessing with 
it from Washington. It shall be re-enforced by a 
like deputation in Great Britain. Then it shall go 
to Paris after having been increased by one delegate 
each from the seven smaller powers. From Paris 
with ten leading Frenchmen added to the deputation 
the proposal is to cross to Berlin, and then to Vien- 
na and Buda-Pesth,and Rome, fresh Pilgrims joining 
the procession at all these points. In all the points 
where the Pilgrimage passes there are to be recep- 
tions and speeches and public demonstrations in 
favor of disarmament and peace, and as far as pos- 
sible similar demonstrations in all other centers. 

Mr. Stead’s idea is that when the Pilgrimage 
reaches St. Petersburg and appears before the Czar 
it shall be able to demonstrate to him **how passion- 
ately the people desire peace, how enthusiastically 
they have responded to his initiative, and how em- 
phatically they bid him stand firm in the name of 
‘God and the people’ and achieve this great good for 
humanity.” 

How much of this scheme, if any, shall be carried 
out, we are not able at this writing to say. It would 
be a magnificent thing, if it could be done. The 
proposal has aroused increased interest in the Con- 
ference, and public opinion is expressing itself more 
and more widely as the time of the meeting draws 
near. Messages of approval from organizations of 
many kinds have continued to reach Emperor Nicho- 
las from all quarters of the world. He ought to 
know by this time, both from the official and the 
private approval accorded his initiative, that the 
heart of the world is with him. We hope he may 
be able to impart his own sincerity and earnestness 
of purpose to all the distinguished men who shall 
sit in the Conference—and we believe that he will. 

There is one fear we have about the Conference— 
just one—and that is this everlasting talk about 
the maintenance of the status quo. Mr. Stead him- 
self fal!s into this and thus greatly vitiates what he 
says. ‘* The supremacy of the British fleet will re- 
ceive international recognition as one of the funda- 
mental elements of the status quo.” No, no, Mr. 
Stead. The Conference will never recognize any 
such thing. If you go into the Conference, your 


English delegates, determined to maintain the 
status quo of the British fleet, you will kill 
the whole thing in less than a minute. The 


other nations are not going to concede to 
any one nation a supremacy which will forever 
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thereafter make them inferior. They ought not to 
do so. Such talk is the talk of a man of war and 
not of a man of peace. It is the status quo which 
is crushing and ruining the nations. The purpose 
of the Czar can never be reached if the status quo 


is long to be maintained. The status quo must 
be gotten rid of. That is what the Czar wants, 


and it is what all humane people want—the be- 
ginning, be it never so small, of disarmament. 


The Treaty and the Philippines. 


The treaty of peace with Spain has arrived at 
Washington and will be sent to the Senate immedi- 
ately after the holiday recess. According to the 
text of it which has been published, Spain by the 
treaty cedes to the United States the Philippines, as 
well as Porto Rico and the other Spanish West 
Indies except Cuba, the sovereignty of which she 
renounces. 

The prospect is that the treaty will be taken up 
immediately and pushed to a vote, with every proba- 
bility at the present time that it will be ratified. <A 
few Senators are strongly opposed to ratification and 
will hold out to the last, but the Senate as a whole 
seems inclined to ratifiy it with little delay. 

The Administration, judging from all indications, 
is determined that ratification shall mean annexation. 
The treaty is drawn that way. Everybody, of 
course, wants peace with Spain ratified, and every 
Senator would like to vote that way, but the treaty 
is so drawn that no one can vote tor the ratification 
of the peace without at the same time voting for 
annexation. Much is said about ratifying first and 
then determining what disposition shall be made of 
the Philippines. But that is a mere ruse. When 
the treaty is ratified, if that little word cedes re- 
mains in it, the Philippines will be from that in- 
stant as much an integral part of the United States 
territory as Alaska or California or Massachusetts. 
It is a very clever stroke of the annexationists to 
want to get the thing ratified first, for the sake of 
the peace, and the question of disposition considered 
afterwards. What will there be to consider after- 
wards, except the manner of government? If the 
Administration had honestly meant that the question 
of disposition should remain an open one after rati- 
fication, it could very easily have had the word ‘‘re- 
nounce’’ used instead of ‘*cede.” It is this consid- 
eration which will justify all those Senators who are 
opposed to the extension of United States sov- 
ereignty over the Philippines in voting against the 
treaty in its present form, even though formal peace 
with Spain may have to wait a little. We wish 
that at least a third of them might have the clearness 
of vision and the courage to do so. There is no 
more danger of war now with Spain; the danger of 
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war and of one knows not how many other evils lies 
in the other direction. 

However, even though the ratification of the 
treaty will annex the Philippines and make it much 
harder afterwards to undo what ought not to have 
been done, we do not yet despair that final and per- 
manent sovereignty over them by this country will 
be ultimately refused. 

Many Senators who will vote for 
opposed absolutely to such sovereignty. The sub- 
ject will be taken up and discussed with great 
thoroughness when the question of permanent g gov- 
ernment of the far away islands comes up. Mean- 
while, throughout the country, discussion of the 
subject goes on with increasing earnestness. It is 
the one engrossing topic of thought and of speech. 
The anti- imperialist agitation is gaining strength 
every day. The labor organizations are declaring 
against the military burdens and tyrannies which im- 
perialist control of 8,000,000 of vassals on the other 
side of the globe will impose. The nation is being 
‘‘shaken” and tested as never before in its history, 
and we cannot yet believe that when it has time to 
think it will deny itself and turn deliberately away 
from its political history and principles to a form of 
semi-tyrannical political control of vassal peoples 
which belongs to the past and not to the future. 

It is not true, as is clamored by the expansionists 
in a last effort to beat down their opponents, that 
the anti-annexationists have nothing constructive to 
offer. If they offered nothing constructive, they 
would still be less blameworthy than those who offer 
that which is chiefly destructive. But what is it 
they propose? That the Philippines, who clearly 
wish to be free, should be helped to be free. That 
the United States, alone or with the coéperation of 
other civilized countries, should aid them in setting 
up and maintaining a government for themselves, 
through a period of twenty-five or fifty years, if need 
be. The anti-znnexationists declare that if we can 
annex the islands and control them in the face of the 
rest of world, we can with just as much ease, with 
vastly less expense, with no denial of our political 
principles, with intinitely greater advantage to civiliza- 
tion and without plunging into a bottomless abyss of 
devouring militarism, help them to train themselves 
to self-covernment. It is the purest begging of the 
question to say that the Philipinos are incapable of 
self-government in some form. They have never 
had the opportunity to try it. If it is our duty to 
give them a stable government, it is our duty to 
make that gov ernment such as shall secure their 
freedom moral and political. The United States has 
no mission to go about the world establishing over 
unwilling peoples government whose stability is 


atification are 


founded on the sword and on political inequality. 
Tyranny, under no matter what profession, is tyran- 
ny still. 


To attempt to solve the problem now pre- 


| 
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sented in the Philippines in the way in which the 
fervid expansionists propose to solve it is to at- 
tempt nothing that deserves the name of construc- 
tion. It is destruction in every aspect of it,—to the 
character and strength of our own country, to the 
struggling sense of freedom in the Philipinos them- 
selves and to the higher Christian civilization whose 
foremost champion we have been through a century 
of growing light and hope. 


 Bditorial Notes. 


The following passage is President 
McKinley’s comment in his message 
on the Czar’s manifesto : 

‘¢ The proposal of the Czar for a general reduction of 
the vast military establishments that weigh so heavily up- 
on many people in time of peace was communicated to 
this government with an earnest invitation to be repre- 
sented in the conference which it is contemplated to 
assemble with a view to discussing the means of ac- 
complishing so desirable a result. His majesty was at 
once informed of the cordial sympathy of this govern- 
ment with the principle involved in his exalted proposals 
and of the readiness of the United States to take part in 


the conference. 

The active military force of the United States, as 
measured by our population, territorial area and taxable 
wealth, is, and under any conceivable prospective con- 
ditions must continue to be, in time of peace so conspicu- 
ously less than that of the armed powers to whom the 
Czar’s appeal is especially addressed that the question 
can have for us no practical importance, save as mark- 
ing an auspicious step toward the betterment and good- 
will among them; but in this view it behooves us as a 
nation to Jend countenance and aid to the beneficent pro- 


posal.” 
The latter part of this statement would seem patron- 


izing if it were not so evidently sincere. How Mr. 
McKinley makes out that the question has no practical 
importance for us ** under any conceivable prospective 
conditions,’’ we cannot comprehend. He evidently did 
not grasp the full import of what he was writing, or 
if he did, he purposely meant to blind the country. 
England is spending this year on her army, in round 
numbers, $100,000,000, France $130,000,000, Ger- 
many $120,000,000, Russia $190,000,000. The regu- 
lar army of 100,000 which is now asked for by the 
President and Secretary Alger is to cost, by estima- 
tion, $167,000,000 the coming year, or about four 
times as much per soldier as the armies of Europe. 
Add to this $50,000,000 for the navy and $150,000,000 
which we are paying for war pensions, and we shall 
have the colossal sum of $367,000,000 to be paid in a 
single year for war purposes. The President must 
know that if our standing army begins to grow, ex- 
cuses will be found for its further increase. It is not 


The President on 
the Czar’s Proposal. 


visionary, therefore, to say that, if the present tenden- 
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cies, operating in the nation, are allowed to act, the time 
is not far away when, in spite of our population and 
our taxable wealth, the question raised by the Czar 
will have for us an importance altogether different from 
that of mere goodwill to the rest of humanity. We 
shall soon need some goodwill shown to us. 


and The President ‘thas waded right into the 

; hearts of the Southern people,” it is said. 
He has led them in singing ‘* America.” He has exalted 
to the skies their ‘‘ patriotism ” and their ‘‘ courage”’ in 
the recent war. He has told them that the time has 
come when the nation should help them in the care of the 
Confederate graves. He has even gone so far as to put 
on and wear a Confederate badge and march with old 
Confederate troops. The nation has been quick to re- 
spond to the sensible part of what the President has said 
and done in the South, but there has been a large feeling 
that he has been entirely too dramatic for a President 
and that in some of his sayings and doings he has gone 
much beyond the bounds of good sense, to say the least. 
We have the deepest sympathy with all proper and right 
efforts to wipe out the old animosities between the North 
and the South and to bring the two sections of the 
country into an abiding friendship. The animosity has 
been disappearing and the friendship growing for many 
years. The recent war has had very little to do with it, 
except to give it opportunity to manifest itself in certain 
directions by a portion of the South. But the roots of 
the reconciliation and re-union are not war-roots at all. 
They are the permanent, peaceful interests of the country, 
and both North and South have for many years been 
wise enough to allow themselves to be led by these inter- 
ests to abandon their grudges and prejudices. What 
has pained us about the President’s extravagances in the 
South is that there has been in them so much glorifica- 
tion of war, as if the recent war had been the chief glory 
of the century as well asthe chief agency in cementing 
North and South. Some of the President’s utterances 
and doings seem to reveal the real motive which was 
actuating him to say and do these strange things. He 
evidently meant to win his auditors to his expansionist 
policy. He knew that the South as a whole, as shown 
in a recent canvass of the leading newspapers, was op- 
posed to imperialism. He has himself drifted so far out 
on the wild, fascinating sea of imperialism, that he seems 
determined by every hook and crook to carry all sections 
of the country with him. But for the necessities of his 
imperialist policy, William McKinley would never have 
worn a Confederate badge, or offered to turn the Con- 
federate graves into national graves. We doubt if sober- 
minded men in the South itself will have as high a regard 
for the President as they would have had if he had acted 


1899. 


with more restraint and with less of ‘* political” 
finessing. 


Tke Christmas number of Harper’s Weekly 
says that ‘‘ the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, so far as it deals with the revenues 
and expenditures of the government, is very far from 
being satisfactory. We do not say this because the esti- 
mates show an expected deficiency at the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year of $112,090,000, and for the fiscal year of 
1900 a deficiency of a little more than $30,000,000. We 
shall have to expect deficiencies for some time to come, 
and doubtless an increase of the bonded debt will be 
made necessary by the excess of expenditures over reve- 
But this report is unsatisfactory mainly for its 


Far From 
Satisfactory. 


nues. 
indefiniteness. It is entirely guess-work.” But what 
else could the poor Secretary do but guess? What else 


can the Editor of Harper’s Weekly do? What eise can 
anybody do? We confess that the whole thing looks to 
us definite enough to be frightfully ugly. For the cur- 
rent year the military establishment is expected to cost 
ten times what it cost before the war, and for the next 
fiscal year jive times as much, and thereafter? Five times 
as much! That would be as much as the biggest military 
establishment in Europe costs, and four times as much 
per capita of the soldiers. ‘*But everything depends, after 
all, on what Congress decides to do in these directions, 
and while we may be sure that the cost of governing the 
country is to be greatly increased, we do not know with- 
in millions the amount of this increase.’’ The pity of it 
is, that large masses of the people, possibly a majority, 
do not care to know. They shut their eyes to these 
things. While these big debts and estimates of vastly in- 
creased expenses are getting rapidly upon the national 
account book, they are shouting themselves hoarse to 
bring about the very conditions which will make certain 
the enormous future expenditures the only indefiniteness 
about which is the size of the proportions to which they 
will grow. If one ventures humbly to call attention to 
these very practical things, he is at once cried down: 
“Oh, you faithless ‘little Americans’, you forget our ‘des- 
tiny’, our responsibility to‘ humanity’! We shall ‘ rise’ 
to meet the great opportunity!” Yes, we shall * rise” 
to meet it; of that there is not the slightest doubt; 
some of us, or our descendants ‘‘a great while before 
day,” in order to make the hard-earned money with 
which to pay the big bills. We shall ‘rise’ to meet the 
occasion as France and Germany and Italy have 


‘* risen,” and as Russia has ‘‘risen,”—Russia who is now 
on her knees in Wall Street begging the money which she 
cannot borrow in any money centre of Europe. A 
nation can ‘‘ rise” to nearly anything to which it sets its 


head. 
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The Hull 


Aresy Balt The House Committee on Military Affairs has 


reported favorably the Hull bill to increase 
the standing army of the United States to 100,000 men. 
We are glad to see that a number of the committee are 
strongly opposed to the proposed action and have sub- 
mitted a minority report and substitute bill. They base 
their opposition on the ground that ‘‘ such an army is 
not necessary to be maintained in this country now, 
neither because of our relations to the islands of the sea, 
nor because of any necessity which in the past year has 
arisen in this country itself.” The report declares that 
**such a standing army as the one proposed would in 
time of peace be a menace to the liberty of citizens, and 
in time of war would not be sufficient to meet success- 
fully the armies of the first-class powers of the world. 
Happily, we are so situated that a large standing army is 
not a necessity and would be a luxury to be supported 
by the taxes of the people.’’ ‘The report shows that the 
Hull bill, if enacted into law, will impose a military ex- 
pense of $150,000,000 a year, saying nothing of the 
navy. After further setting forth the evils of large 
standing armies, and the danger to the liberties of the 
country in abandoning the policy which has been pursued 
so successfully so many years, the minority report pro- 
poses a substitute bill which provides for a standing 
army of 30,000 and a volunteer army of 50,000 to serve 
for two years. We wish there were some hope of seeing 
the Hull bill defeated. But there seems to be none. 
The ‘‘madness” is on Administration, Congress and 
people. We must learn of the evils of standing armies 
by actual experience. We have ‘tasted blood.” No- 
body shall restrain us. We will eat our fill, even if 
‘** government of the people, by the people and for the 
people perish from off the earth.” 


Under this title Mr. Edward Atkinson of 
Boston has published his estimate of what 
the war with Spain is likely to cost the 
nation in the immediate future. The title was suggested 
to him by the utterance of President McKinley on the 
11th of April last: “I speak not of forcible annexation, 
for that cannot be thought of. That, by our code of 
morality, would be criminal aggression.” Mr. Atkinson 
shows that before the war the average annual per capita 
expense for twenty years for the administration of the 
government was in round numbers five dollars, about 
half that of the military powers of Europe. This ex- 
penditure was likely to have been equalled by the normal 
income from the Dingley law when once fairly in opera- 
tion. The present revenue of the government, includ- 
ing that from the war tax, is about six dollars and twenty 
cents per capita, or something over ninety-one millions in 
the aggregate more than the former expenditures. Mr. 


Cost of a 
National Crime. 
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Atkinson argues that this additional sum will probably 
be wholly insufticient to meet the increased annual ex- 
penses of the government which the occupation of the 
Philippines, Cuba, Porto Rico and Hawaii will impose 
upon the taxpayers of the country. He is probably 
fifty to a hundred millions within the mark when he says 
that the two hundred millions borrowed by the govern- 
ment by the bond sale will all be exhausted in the pay- 
ment of the actual expenses of the war, if anyone can 
ever tell where the actual expenses cease and the inci- 
dental ones commence. Mr. Atkinson has appended to 
this treatise another entitled ‘* The Hell of .War and its 
Penalties,’’ in which he sets forth, what every thinking 
person knows, that the cost to the nation, if it under- 
takes to keep permanent possessions in the tropics and 
send out considerable armies to control them, will be 
very poorly expressed in terms of money. The financial 
burden will be insignificant compared with the physical 
and moral corruption and degeneration. 

In the case of the British army in India, in 1895, out 
of 68,331 men in the cantonments 36,‘ 31 were admitted 
into the hospital for venereal diseases alone. Tust is 
more than half. Of the 13,000 soldiers who return 
from India to England every year more than half have 
suffered from venereal diseases. How many of our 
people who are sighing for the flesh-pots of the tropics 
know that every regiment of English soldiers sent to 
Jamaica is completely used up in three years by death 
and disabling diseases ? 


The Autumnal meeting of the London Peace 
Society was held at Exeter, England, on the 
i8th of October. Sessions were held morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening. Papers were read by G. E. 
Crawford, M.A., of Bristol, on ‘*‘ Armies and Democra- 
cies,” by Dr. W. Evans Darby on ‘* The Czar’s Eireni- 
con,” by Professor Macey, on ‘* Some Necessary Accom- 
paniments of a Peace Policy,” by Miss M. L. Cooke on 
‘* Forces Making for War,” and others. Speeches and 
remarks were made by Rev. J. T. Maxwell, of Plymouth, 
by the Right Hon. C. Seale-Hayne, M.P., Rev. John 
Stevens, D.D., of London, Mrs. Richardson of Plymouth, 
Rev. J. Pitkin, of Exeter, Rev. Herbert Arnold, of Exe- 
ter, Mrs. Ida Whipple Benham, from our own country, 
and others. The reports of the meetings show that they 
were decidedly successful and of a very helpful character. 
Naturally the proposal of the Czar of Russia for an inter- 
national conference on reduction of armaments was the 
subject uppermost in the minds of all the speakers. 


London Peace 
Society. 


By the time this paper reaches our teaders, 
the first party of the Doukhobors will have 
arrived in Canada, if they have a favorable passage. The 
party, 1822 in number, left the Russian port of Batim 


The Doukhobors. 
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on the 21st ult., on the Beaver line steamer Lake Huron. 
Count Serge Tolstoy, son of the famous author, is in 
charge of the party. They will land at St. John, N. B., 
and proceed directly to Winnipeg where they will be 
cared for during the winter. A second party will leave 
Batim shortly on the steamer Lake Superior, in charge 
of Mr. Souleryitsky, who has been prominently connected 
with the movement for their emigration. In the spring 
they will be allotted the lands just west of and touching 
Manitoba which have been given to them by the Canadian 
government. These lands consist of twelve townships of 
thirty-six square miles each, suited to general farming. 
The Canadian government has also decided to give 
them one pound (£1) per capita with which to commence 
their operations. There will be about six thousand five 
hundred of them settled in Canada, when they all arrive. 
There are eleven hundred others in Cyprus. Mr. Aylmer 
Maude, of Essex, England, who has done such efficient 
and unselfish service in making the arrangements with 
the Canadian government for the settlement of the col- 
ony, was recently in Boston and made us two calls at our 
office. Mr. Maude has spent more than twenty years in 
Russia and is a thorough friend not only of liberty but 
also of peace, being in sympathy with the Christian 
peace principles of the Doukhobors and of Tolstoy, of 
whose works he is the English translator. The whole 
matter of these persecuted, suffering Doukhobors is one 
of painful interest. It inevitably makes one think of the 
persecutions and wanderings of the Pilgrims in search of 
religious freedom. What this peace people is seeking is 
a still larger freedom of spirit and of practice, and all 
lovers of freedom and of progress will pray God’s blessing 
to rest richly on their departure from the land of their 
persecution and their entrance upon their new career of 
peace and rest in the western world. 


We are indebted to Mr. Thomas Willing 
Balch of Philadelphia for a copy of a smiall 
book now out of print, entitled ‘* Inter- 
national Courts of Arbitration,” by his father, Thomas 
Balch. The book was first printed in 1874, and in 1896 
was reprinted for T. W. Balch at Philadelphia by Allen, 
Lane & Scott. The interest of the little volume centers 
in the fact that it contains the letter written at Paris on 
March 3d 1865 and printed by the New York Tribune on 
the 13th of May following, in which Thomas Balch out- 
lined, with the reasons therefor, a plan for a Court of 
Arbitration to settle the difficulties then existing between 
the United States and Great Britain over the Alabama 
affair. Mr. Balch was among the first, if not the first, to 


Courts of 
Arbitration. 


suggest arbitration for the settlement of the grave dispute, 
having mentioned the matter to President Lincoln as 
early as November 186%, and to European publicists and 
jurists earlier still. His is the credit, at any rate, of 
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having first outlined the plan which was afterwards sub- 
stantially followed in the constitution of the Geneva 
court, and of having impressed his idea so strongly upon 
influential persons that after years it bore substantial 
fruit in one of the greatest international events of modern 
times. Besides its historical value in this respect, Mr. 
Balch’s book has a general and permanent value in refer- 
ence to the whole subject of arbitration and arbitration 
tribunals, and we are sorry it is out of print. 


The Boston Central Labor Union, to which 
a are attached 85 of the trade unions of the 

city and vicinity, have taken strong grouad 
against the policy of expansion now pending before the 
nation. The Union has forwarded to the Massachusetts 
Representatives and Senators in Washington a letter 
asking their consideration of the following resolu- 
tions : 


‘*Resolved, that we, the members of the Boston Central 
Labor Union, on behalf of the organized workers of 
Massachusetts, enter emphatic protest against the poli- 
cy of imperialism, now being shaped as the result of 
a war undertaken in the alleged name of humanity. 

Resolved, that while we ardently sympathize with the 
oppressed of all lands in their efforts towards freedom, 
we deem the best course for our government to pursue 
is to direct its earnest thought in modifying or amelio- 
rating social and industrial conditions among ourselves 
rather than undertake the solution of still more com- 
plex problems. 

Resolved, that knowing the tenor and impulse of the 
organized workers of our country, long the slaves of a 
vicious, pauperizing system of capitalism in an alleged 
free land, and victims of hireling bullet and judicial preju- 
dice, we advisedly warn the national government against 
an aggravation of industrial discontent that cannot be 
avoided under the proposed imperialistic régime.” 


Mr. William T. Stead, who is doing 
pa nepal such splendid work to make the Czar’s 
conference a success, has sent the fol- 
lowing message to the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor for the Christian Endeavorers of the world: 


** The year 1899 brings with it a great opportunity. 
In the last nine years Christian governments have spent 
upon armaments for war a sum far exceeding five thou- 
sand million dollars. ‘To abate this gigantic waste of the 
resources of civilization, the Russian Emperor has sum- 
moned all governments to a conference. That conference 
will fail unless vigorously supported by demonstrations 
of enthusiastic approval all around the world. I appeal 
to the Christian Endeavorers to do their part in evoking 
that enthusiasm and in giving it practical shape. Now is 
the time to act. Let each society be converted into a 
local peace committee, and undertake the duty of getting 
up steam for the Peace Conference. Otherwise, the re- 


sponsibility for the failure of this great opportunity may 
rest on your heads.” 


Brevities. 


The Bishop of London this year recommended Peace 
Sunday to his clergy. 


- ++ The Delagoa Railway Arbitration Court at Berne 
‘tis making astonishingly slow progress,” says the Her- 
ald of Peace. But it isn’t killing anybody. 


‘ France sel!s England three hundred million dollars 
worth of goods each year. 


. . The international federation of students, so much 
talked of, has finally been inaugurated. The first Inter- 
national Congress of Students was recently held at Turin, 
Italy. 


. . + The President of the Argentine Republic, in his 
reply to the telegram and letter sent to him by the 
recent Turin Peace Conference says: ‘*The peaceful 
disposition of my country ought to be known to all the 
world. The treaty recently made with Italy is the most 
eloquent proof of it. Arbitration is considered in the 
Argentine Republic as the most equitable and practical 
solution of all international differences.” 


The American Bible Society distributes a million 
and a half copies of the Scriptures each year. In the 
eighty-two years of its history it has distributed sixty- 
four million copies, in one hundred languages. It main- 
tains four hundred colporteurs in foreign lands. That is 
a work of brotherhood and peace of the noblest order. 


... Dr. C. A. Bickford, editor of the Morning Star, 
has published, by request, in pamphlet form, under the 
title of ‘‘Christianity and War”, an address delivered by 
him last summer at the convention at Ocean Park, Me. 
The address is annotated, and is a strong and valuable 
addition to the literature of peace. 


. . The German army is to be gradually increased by 
40, 000 men, the increase to be completed by 1903. This 
will require a yearly addition to the estimates of 


8,000,000 marks. 


... Ten thousand casks of strong drink sent to 
Manila were our first invoice to ‘tour new possessions.” 
They did not wait for the missionaries. They wanted to 
begin the work of ‘‘ civilization ” at once. 


... Gen. Calixto Garcia, one of the most distinguished 
of the Cuban leaders, and the head of the Commission 
chosen by the Cuban Assembly to visit this country for 
consultation as to the future interests of the island, died 
suddenly at Washington on the 11th of December, from 
the effects of the “sudden change of climate. Gen. 
Garcia was an unwavering advocate of Cuban inde- 


pendence. 
P Mr. Oscar Straus, new United States Minister to 
Turkey, has been given assurances by the Sultan that a 
satisfactory settlement ofall pending questions between 
the United States and Turkey, including the payment of 
an indemnity for American losses in Armenia, will be 
made. 

. . Claims to the amount of more than twenty million 
dollars have already been filed at the State Department 
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by American citizens for damages sustained in Cuba, 
Porto Rico and other Spanish possessions during the 
war. War runs everything into millions. 


. At the thirty-second annual meeting of the Cob- 
den Club on the twenty-fourth of November Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson quoted Mr. Gladstone as saying shortly before 
his death that in his opinion the two greatest curses of 
humanity are protection and war. Sir Wilfrid consid- 
ered that a succinct statement of the views of Richard 
Cobden who had spent his entire life fighting protection 
and war. 


. .. Patriotism has ‘‘gone to seed’’ in Philadelphia. 
The City Council has voted, 16 to 15, to give a medal to 
every Philadelphia man who enlisted in the late war with 
Spain, without regard to rank or service. The bill will be 
$15,000. The resolution is said to have been opposed, 
in spirit at least, by every thinking man ia the Council. 


. .. The comparative strength of the six largest navies 
of the world is as follows: Great Britain 1,557,522 tons 
displacement, France 731,629 tons, Russia 453,599 tons, 
United States 303,070 tons, Germany, 299,637 tons, Italy 
286,175 tons. 

... The Anglo-American Joint High Commission for 
adjusting the differences between this country and Canada 
has not yet been able to get over the tariff difficulties. 
The Canadians are not willing to give up the 25 per cent 
preferential in their trade with Great Britain, and our 
Commissioners are unwilling, in consequence, to lower 
certain tariff rates. Peace be with them. 


Christmas, 1808. 


BY SIR LEWIS MORRIS. 


Another Century dies, 
In war and blood and pain. 
Our longing, straining eyes 
Look forth for Peace in vain. 
For Christ the myriads fall 
Butchered by Turk or Kurd. 
Comes there no end? Is all 
The hope of men in vain ? 
Comes not the Lord again 
O’er all the earth to reign, 
As spake the word ? 


Slow are God's judgments, slow 
To man’s impatient thought; 
Slow-paced the Ages grow, 
In vain the goal is sought. 
Armed to the teeth to-day 
The jealous peoples stand. 
Worse blight than of decay, 
Worse burden than of war, 
The enormous fleets and legions are ; 
Dumb Terror speeding, fast and far 
O’er sea and land! 


* Tis nigh two thousand years 
Since came the Prince of Peace. 
Return Thou, calm our fears, 
Make strife and war to cease. 
Thick clouds to-day of doubt 
Obscure our faithful sight. 
Shine, Blessed Sun, shine out, 
The storms of passion still. 
Again, O hidden Well, 
The wintry earth fulfil 
With Peace and Light.— The Independent. 
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God Give Us Men. 


“God give us men! a time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands ; 
Men whom tke lust of lucre does not kill ; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 
Men who possess opinions and a will ; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagog, 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking ; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking ; 
For while the rabble with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large profession and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps.” 


The Old Diplomacy, Arbitration and the 
Permanent Tribunal. 
BY EDWARD E. HALE, D.D. 


Let us remember, as a foundation in all these discus- 
sions, that what is called diplomacy is really as much 
out of date as is plate-armor or a mail shirt or archery or 
hunting with falcons. For a person who has eight days 
in the week nothing could be more entertaining than to 
study the origin of modern diplomacy, its development, 
and its preservation, now among the other etiquettes of 
the past. It has done a certain duty in the past, as 
plate-armor did, and as falcons did. But now what is 
done is done outside of its forms and its etiquettes, and 
these forms and etiquettes are preserved simply for 
record, or, if you please, to place the final seal on trans- 
aciions which are wrought out elsewhere. 

We still have ambassadors and ministers plenipotenti- 
ary and chancelries and attachés. And so we still have 
plate-armor: there are two large factories in Europe 
which are devoted to the making of plate-armor which is 
very good plate-armor. The demand for it ic the opera- 
houses is sufficient to maintain these institutions. And 
so we still have at the great cities ambassadors, who are 
very good fellows and do very good work. They prepare 
the way, in a fashion, and they keep excellent record of 
what is going on; but the business of the world is not 
transacted by them. 

The world indeed, since this century began, has been 
looking round, more or less uneasily, for better methods 
of achieving its purposes than the methods employed, 
say by Philip II, Henry IV and Queen Elizabeth. The 
gentleman or lady who is studying the history of diplo- 
macy may connect with this study the progress which has 
been made in new devices. 

Of these devices the methods of what we call Arbitra- 
tion are by far the most striking. They are so success- 
ful that we cannot but congratulate ourselves on their 
achievements. What is called Arbitration amounts to 
this : two nations have come to issue on some point which 
concerns them both ;—a good instance is the arbitration 
of the northeast boundary question, between Maine on 
the one hand and New Brunswick and Canada on the 
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other. The United States had its construction of the 
Treaty of Paris of 1783, as to the line of boundary to be 
run, which was to be on the highlands which separate the 
waters flowing into the Atlantic from the waters flowing 
into the River St. Lawrence. The English government 
had another construction of this same article of this same 
treaty. The question at issue was whether the St. John 
River did or did not ‘‘flow into the Atlantic.” It dis- 
charges into the Bay of Fundy, which discharges into 
the Atlantic. Was it then a river flowing into the Atlan- 
tic, or was it not? The United States said that it was, 
the English government said it was not, and that there- 
fore it must not be considered in drawing the line of 
highlands. 

The diplomatic system amounted to this, that the 
Secretary of State at Washington produced every reason 
in his power to show that in the minds of the seven men 
who made the Treaty of Paris there was but one thought : 
that they regarded all rivers which did not flow into the 
St. Lawrence as flowing into the Atlantic. If they made 
no mention of the St. John,—and they did not,—it was 
simply because it seemed to them so clear that the name 
of the bay which received its waters was of no conse- 
quence, that they classed it with all the other rivers on 
the south side of the boundary line. Against this the 
English government presented all their reasons for con- 
sidering that the line should run south of the St. John, 
and that its waters should be treated as if they did not 
exist. 

On an issue like this, diplomatists could spend hun- 
dreds of years if they wanted to. There have been such 
questions which have been open for that length of time. 
The United States government and the English govern- 
ment after a diplomatic discussion of fifty years 
determined to leave this question to the arbitration 
of the King of the Netherlands. This does not mean 
that the king personaily considered the subject ; it means 
that he selected competent and impartial students who 
should consider it and who should report to him. The 
King of the Netherlands was a respectable person, who 
had no special prejudices in favor of either power. He 
accepted the proposal, and he made a report. His 
report was that neither of the two parties had maintained 
its claim, and that he would make a new line, between 
the two, not pretending that it was the line of the treaty, 
but pretending that it was a good line which they had 
better both establish. 

Each party refused to be bound by the arbitration. 
They said he had not done what he was appointed to do; 
and the whole matter was left for further negotiation. 

When, in the year 1842, Sir Robert Peel came into 
power in England, he determined to settle the question. 
He sent over to America Lord Ashburton, a gentleman 
who, as one of the Barings, had very large financial re- 
lations with America, and was well known and esteemed 
here. On our side, Mr. Webster was then at the head of 
the Department of State. Lord Ashburton and Mr. 
Webster met, Mr. Webster brought together experts 
from Massachusetts and Maine, and so gathered a staff 
of seven people around him. He was the eighth, Lord 
Asbburton was the ninth, and they agreed together, as a 
body of men of sense, that they would abandon the old 
treaty of 1783, and make a new line. They made a line and 
that line is now the line between the two countries. This 


was no triumph of diplomacy ; it was a frank rejection of 
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the old methods of diplomacy. And such a transaction is 
one of the movements of this century which show that 
old-fashioned diplomacy cannot be trusted in such affairs, 
and that you have to devise some method, as Sir Robert 
Peel did, more in consonance with what we may call the 
business habits of the time. 

The intercourse of nations is so much larger than it 
was in the times of Queen Elizabeth, and the personal 
relations of individuals so much closer, that there is 
something absurd in the diplomatic pretence. It is ab- 
surd to pretend that any gentleman, however well in- 
formed, who represents the Queen of England, meeting 
with any gentleman, however well informed, who repre- 
sents the President of the United States, can even begin 
to express or to carry into effect such arrangements as 
are necessary in the mutual intercourse or in the com- 
merce between the nations called England and the United 
States. A very pathetic illustration of the failure of any 
reliance upon such agents was in the famous Jay Treaty 
of the end of the last century. Jay was a man us well 
informed as most Americans of his time. The English 
government, of course, took counsel which they thought 
good. But they made a treaty of commerce which made 
no reference to the fact that cotton was raised in the 
United States. Nobody connected with the treaty on 
either side knew that it was raised in the United States. 
And that treaty had to meet a terrible storm of indigna- 
tion in America. The men of affairs, who did know that 
there had come in this new-born stranger who was to be 
a giant in the line of international commerce, were able 
to twit the diplomatists who had made that treaty with 
their ignorance of a factor so important. 

It may readily enough be said, however, that the real 
business of diplomatists is not to open new channels of 
intercourse, but that it is to smooth the intercourse 
which exists and remove causes of complaint. Should 
there turn up ground of quarrel between the two nations, 
is it not well that there should be, at the capital of 
each, a representative of the other, who may make or 
obtain the necessary explanations? In theory this 
sounds very well. But what happens in practise? 

Suppose in Delagoa Bay an American schooner is 
unloading lumber. Suppose a midshipman from one of 
the Queen's ships comes on board on some errand or 
other, and he and the American skipper get into a quar- 
rel. Perhaps the midshipman has to be ejected forcibly ; 
perhaps not. But each of them is very angry,—perhaps 
each of them is a little drunk,—and each swears revenge. 
So soon as the schooner returns to America her captain 
reports what he calls the facts at his headquarters. 
Before that time a report has gone to England of the 
insult given to an English officer. Here is ample ground 
for war, on the old theories of war. Jenkins’s ear is not 
more important than the slap in the face which one of 
these two men may or may not have given the other. 
What possible chance is there of obtaining the truth in 
the diplomatic contest which is to follow? The American 
skipper and one or two of his crew are examined at 
Washington, and they tell the story in their own way and 
with their own color. Nobody cross-examines them, 
the offending parties have no opportunity to hear them ; 
but careful statements of their evidence are laid before 
the proper officials in our State Department. They 
issue the proper instructions to the United States minis- 
ter in England, and he, by virtue of his office, is bound 
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to take our side. He does take it, takes it through 


and through. 

Exactly the same thing is gone through on the other 
side. Each government educates a set of men who un- 
derstand about the Delagoa incident. These men per- 
suade themselves of the absolute right of their own view. 
You could carry on discussion, on such a basis, for a 
hundred years, and come to no settlement. Neither 
party has any power to cross-examine witnesses. The 
cases are confessedly made up on ez-parte testimony, and 
have to run the chances of such ex-parte testimony in the 
decision which must be arrived at. j 

This Delagoa case is pure imagination. I do not know 
that we ever send lumber to Delagoa Bay. But anybody 
who will read the long and rather dreary discussions of 
the Venezuela case will see how great is the danger of 
pure ex parte opinion. It has been whispered that Lord 
Salisbury himself, when at last he was obliged to give 
his personal attention to the details of this controversy, 
was surprised to find what was the class of errors into 
which the advocates of England’s claim in the English 
Foreign Oflice had been led by the documents which they 
had on their files. 

Now there were more than seventy-five important arbitra- 
tions in the seventy-five years which followed the Treaty of 
Ghent. Here was an immense step forward in interna- 
tional relations. Our own country took advantage cf ar- 
bitration in the well-known instance of the northwestern 
boundary, when we accepted the adverse decision of the 
Emperor of Germany; of the Alabama claims, when 
England accepted the adverse decision, and subsequently 
in the Alaskan contention. But while we acknowledge 
all that was thus gained, one cannot but remember how 
much dissatisfaction these awards gave, and one cannot 
but ask how much was to be expected from such tri- 
bunals. 

For the purpose of these arbitrations, seventy-five 
distinct tribunals, more or less, were established; and 
these tribunals ceased to be tribunals as soon as the 
award was made. There was therefore in no case any 
prestige, in the court making the decision, gained by its 
earlier successes ; nor indeed were the persons who consti- 
tuted such tribunals in the least prepared by previous 
experience in the same line. ‘They were all novices. 
Worse than this, in no case had they any power to call 
witnesses, excepting so far as the courtesy of the differ- 
ent states suggested. When the King of the Netherlands 
had referred to him the northeast boundary question 
which has been alluded to the English government had 
and knew it had in its possession, in the King’s own 
library, a map on which the American line was drawn 
distinctly, with the manuscript statement, ‘‘This is the 
line agreed upon by the Commission.” The English 
government did not consider that it was their duty to 
bring this map before the King of the Netherlands, and 
he never knew that it existed. Many years after Mr. 
Sparks discovered in France the celebrated ‘‘red line 
map,’ which favored the British claim, though it had 
no manuscript statement, and no one knew what was its 
origin. He gave the American government the knowl- 


edge of this fact, and they did not consider it their 
business to apprise Lord Ashburton of its existence. 
Every arbitration has been obliged to act with the con- 
sciousness that each party was putting its best foot fore- 
most, and no one of them has had any power to call for 
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witnesses as to the existence of another foot or to cross- 
examine witnesses. The great arbitration of the Alabama 
claims was decided by a court which had only the testi- 
mopy which the two ccuntries brought before it, and 
which had to judge for itself of the value of that testimony. 

Such are the reasons for saying that as the century has 
worked along, the progress of man has proved the neces- 
sity of a Permanent Tribunal between states, which 
should be in session all the time. It should be entrusted, 
first, with power to lay down certain fundamental princi- 
ples of international law. This is not impossible, nor 
even difficult, for the study of the theory of international 
law has gone on, not interrupted by diplomatists, who 
have not had much to do with it, but asserting itself 
more and more in the affairs of commerce and nations. 

Second, this Tribunal, permanently established, must 
have power to call for witnesses, wherever they may be, 
and to authenticate written statements wherever they 
may be made. 

Third, it must have power to establish its own rules 
of procedure, and it must fix reasonable times for the 
hearing and adjudication of questions brought before it. 

Fourth, these questions must be international questions. 
The court is not established to define the rights of indi- 
viduals, or to decide in their controversies. It is estab- 
lished simply to give to one nation an opportunity to 
prove a case in a contention with another nation. 

Fifth, this court need not define, nor need anybody 
define, what class of questions the nations shall thus bring 
forward. Come who will! The court exists, and it 
exists to promote international justice. As was well 
said by a member of the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion, it hangs out its sign, ‘*International Justice Ad- 
ministered Here.” 

Sixth, having hung out its sign this court hears all 
international cases brought before it. It hears counsel 
on each side, and examines the testimony which they 
bring forward. If necessary, it calls for more testimony. 
If necessary it refers questions to masters and it demands 
reports on side issues from experts. Having thus 
informed itself, this court pronounces its decision. 

Now when that decision has been made, in such a way, 
no power can stand against it. New questions may be 
brought up; but that question, in the minds of men and 
in the public opinion of the world will be considered as 
decided. The question need not be asked what army or 
what fleet shall enforce these decisions. 

In saying all this one is simply following the great 
analogy of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
There are forty-six states which submit all their inter- 
state questions to the decision of the Supreme Court. 
Every year the Supreme Court decides such questions. 
It has decided such questions for a hundred years. 
Unfortunately, the Constitution itself waived the right of 
considering the question of slavery among thuse ques- 
tions. But with the exception of this question, thus 
taken away from the decision of the Supreme Court, it 
has made no decision which has not on the instant been 
silently obeyed. Vox populi, vox Dei; and the will of the 
People of America expresses itself in the decision of the 
Supreme Court. 

It should be remembered that the great treaty which 
has distinguished the names of Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Olney failed simply on questions of detail respecting the 
cases which might and might not be brought before the 
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tribunal which they established. The treaty expressed 
this in these words. 
ARTICLE IV. 


All pecuniary claims or groups of pecuniary claims 
which shall exceed £100,000 in amount and all other 
matters in difference, in respect of which either of the 
high contracting parties shail have rights against the 
other under treaty or otherwise, provided that such mat- 
ters in difference do not involve the determination of 
territorial claims, shall be dealt with and decided by an 
arbitral tribunal constituted as provided in the next fol- 
lowing article. 


But it appeared at once that such a treaty was binding 
the hands of the men of the future. The men of the 
future will not like to have their hands bound, and will 
be very apt to protest against decisions made in advance, 
as to what is a ‘question of honor,” for instance. It was 
therefore the great advantage of the other plan,—that 
presented by the New York State Bar Association,—that 
it prescribed no restriction on the questions which might 
be brought, if both parties agreed. It did not compel 
them to bring their cases to the international tribunal, 
any more than a man is compelled to bring an action 
against another man. If he prefers to let the matter 
grind along without trial he candoso. This open per- 
mission to the nations to use the new tribunal is proba- 
bly necessary in inducing them to agree to establish it. 

The different plans which have been suggested for the 
personnel of such a tribunal are interesting, but they are 
not fundamentally important. The important thing is 
that the personnel shall be such as to command the re- 
spect and confidence of the world from the beginning. 
If the United States of America commissioned its two 
most distinguished jurists to such a court, if England 
did the same, and France the same, there would be a 
beginning. Let these six gentlemen meet, and let them 
determine on three men well known in the world as stu- 
dents of international law, whom they will add to their 
number. 
fitted for the beginning of this great enterprise. It has 
always seemed to me that it would be well to add to this 
tribunal six assessors, not of the same rank as the nine 
judges, but such as could represent the smaller states of 
Europe and America, and such as could be relied upon, 
perhaps in holding local inquiries in regions where such 
inquiries have to be made. If such a court existed, if 
only the questions between these three nations, England, 
France and America, were submitted to it, its decisions 
would at once attract attention and would command the 
respect of the world. At some fortunate moment, Ger- 
many would ask to be received into the circle of its ope- 
rations. Russia would have the same wish, Austria 
would not be left out, and probably the smaller states 
would be more eager than the six great powers to join in 
so simple an arrangement for deciding questions of fact 
and law, such as make the difficulties between nations. 

The court would be established, then, and it would 
exist. If established on a provision of sufficient dignity, 
it would so exist that nations would be glad to bring 
many Cases under its decision. It will study such cases, 
and will make its decision. Such a tribunal as we pro- 
pose would command respect for these decisions, however 
slight the subjects which were involved. The question 


(not in itself important) whether the interesting race of 


Here you would have a tribunal of nine, well , 
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seals shall exist or shall not exist in 1950, would be 
brought before it. Some wretched question of boundary 
between Costa Rica and Nicaragua would be brought be- 
fore it ;—whether the St. Matthew River were ever called 
the St. Mark, or whether that river exists at all ;—some 
of the Venezuelan questions were as trivial as this. 
With every new decision the new tribunal would gain pres- 
tige end authority, and now any two nations which had 
cause for controversy, instead of having to create a new 
court, out of new cloth, with inexperienced judges and 
with no traditional forms of precedure, would come be- 
fore the International Tribunal, knowing what testimony 
it was to bring, how it was to authenticate its claims, and 
sure of an impartial hearing of its arguments. 


War and Parentage. 
BY M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 


In the interest of unborn children we should, so far as 
possible, remove from the world those causes which, act- 
ing on the mothers, either directly or indirectly, may 
injure them by lowering the standard of their health, or 
by altering and debasing their moral and intellectual 
natures. Qne of the most potent influences for harm is 
war, War has generally been regarded as one of the 
ennobling professions. If we look upon it in its most 
favorable light, all we can say in its favor is that among 
the primitive and barbarous races, it has perhaps resulted 
in the preservation and spread of the most capable ones, 
and that it has at the same time welded them together 
into large groups, and finally into nations, and habitua- 
ted them to those restraints which are necessary to social 
existence ; but we no longer require it for this purpose, 
and the peaceful, industrial pursuits of civilization de- 
mand that wars should cease, because they interfere with 
these pursuits and especially should they cease in the in- 
terests of our children both born and unborn. 

How can war injure children? We have already shown 
in a chapter on Prenatal Culture that when the mother 
is under the influence of any powerful mental emotion, 
such as fear, depression, anger and similar passions dur- 
ing the months in which the child is being developed in 
her womb, there is very great danger of permanent in- 
jury to it. Only the strongest mothers, those with the 
most robust health, or who have the most stable nerves, 
and who are rarely thrown off their balance, are capable 
of holding up against the intense excitements to which 
they are subject during some of the phases of war. 

As I mentioned in my early work on Marriage and 
Parentage, Esquirol, a French physician, gives details of 
a considerable number of cases of children born soon after 
some of the sieges of the French Revolution, which were 
weakly, nervous and idiotic, on account of the fears to 
which the mothers were subjected. Like causes produce 
like effects. In every war where a city is besieged, 
even if women are sent away, they cannot be altogether 
free from anxiety and mezxtal strains of a most unwhole- 
some nature, and if some of them are soon to become 
mothers, the child not yet born must suffer. No one can 
estimate the vast number of children injured under such 
conditions, in the ages past. They have been only inci- 
dentally referred to in history. 

Joseph A. Allen, in a recent number of the Christian 
Register, gives the results of some of his observations 
which bear on this subject. He says: 
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‘*So much is being said about war and its effects, that 
I am prompted tosend you the result of my observations : 

I was in charge of the Massachusetts State Reform 
School for several years, when every inmate (there were 
three or four hundred) was born before the Civil War— 
during the time of the great anti-slavery agitation, which 
did so much to educate the moral sense of the people. 

I was again in charge of the same institution when 
every inmate was born during, or soon after the war, when 
the mothers were reading, talking and dreaming of battles, 
and husbands, fathers or brothers had gone to the war. 

I found as great a difference in the character of these 
inmates born before and after the Civil War, as exists 
between a civilized and a savage nation. 

Those under my care the second time were much more 
difficult to control, more quarrelsome and defiant, less will- 
ing to work or study. The crimes for which they were 
sentenced were as different as their characters. 

It was not uncommon for them to be sentenced for 
breaking and entering with deadly weapons. 

This difference was not confined to inmates of reform 
schools, but it was manifest throughout all classes. 

After the war, crime increased rapidly. In Boston 
garroting was common, and was only checked by Judge 
Russell sentencing ail such subjects to the full extent of 
the law. 

Before the close of the Civil War, the State Prison at 
Charlestown, under Mr. Gideon Haynes, was, according 
to Dr. D. C. Wines, D.D., the model prison of the 
United States. Since that time it has been almost im- 
possible to maintain proper discipline, owing no doubt to 
the more desperate character of the inmates. 

Let us try to trace these effects back to their causes, 
and prove, if possible, that whatsoever a man (or nation) 
soweth, that shall it also reap.” 

But there are other ways in which war militates against 
the noblest motherhood. Camp life is aschool for vice and 
prostitution. In Camp Chickamauga (which is a sample 
of all) during the war with Spain, on account of Cuba, 
the amount and baseness of the prostitution of soldiers 
with both black and white women exceeded description. 
In a single day forty-one cases of specific diseases 
applied to the physicians at the hospital for treatment. 
These things were not reported in the daily papers ; they 
were too vile. The place was a hot-bed of vice, rather 
than aschool of virtue and patriotism. In all European 
armies it is the same. In times of peace soldiers, from 
the highest to the lowest in rank, insist that facility 
shall be allowed them for the gratification of their sen- 
sual nature. ‘The officers, not being permitted to marry 
unless they, or their wives, have sufficient income, keep 
their mistresses, and not a female servant near a camp is 
safe. The immoral influences here generated spread 
throughout society, lower the standard of ethics among 
both men and women in private life, and jeopardize the 
interests of children born and unborn, morally and in- 
tellectually, as weil as physically. 

But there is another view. ‘Great standing armies,” 
says the Czar of Russias, in his note to the Powers, ‘‘are 
transforming the armed power of our day into a crushing 
burden which the people have more and more difficulty in 
bearing.” That is to say, the tax imposed upon the peo- 
ple of any nation to support its armies pauperizes, or 
keeps on the verge of poverty, a large portion of the 
race. It is war far more than any other cause which 


has helped to this end. Now great poverty is a serious 
obstacle to the production and training of the young, and 
especially is this the case in the more populous countries— 
France, Spain and Italy for example. These countries 
were once the most powerful in Europe. They are no 
longer so. They have gloried in war, and spent enormous 
sums of money upon their armies, and burdened them- 
selves with taxes which should have been reserved for the 
use of fathers and mothers in educating and providing for 
the needs of their offspring. War has been a principal 
means in crushing out the best life of these countries, 
and ether nations which follow in the same path will in 
the end cone to a similar fate. They may hold out a 
long time but not forever. ‘‘The mills of the gods grind 
slowly but they grind exceeding small.” 

It is because war is an enemy to the highest motherhood 
that women should array themselves against it. It is 
one of the greatest foes to the children they love so well. 
Women should insist that all governments can and should 
settle their differences by peaceful, rather than by war- 
like means. The industrial age may have its difficulties, 
but they are not unsurmountable. In it, if we are wise, we 
may have the time and the means to improve the race 
through a wiser parentage. I believe that thoughtful wo- 
men, when they come to see the evils of war in their true 
light as they have seen the evils of prostitution and in- 
temperance, will be its greatest foes. 


A Plea for International Arbitration 
From a Consideration of the 
Nature of War. 


BY EDITH M. WAIT. 

A paper read before the Medford (Mass.) Woman’s Club. 
When the vast thought of evolution, which had been 
struggling for expression through so many centuries, 
found its great utterance from the lips of Charles Dar- 
win, the aversion aroused in many classes of minds 


’ when called upon to trace back an ancestral line to the 


lower animal orders was a real deterrent to the accept- 
ance of the evolutional doctrines. 

In curious contradiction to this feeling of repugnance 
in man to admit himself an outgrowth of the beast crea- 
tion, is the pertinacity with which he clings to just those 
traits which stamp him as near of kin to the bearers of 
claw and fang- He has argued down his objections, to 
be sure, in the thought that, though he may be an ani- 
mal, he is yet the possessor of that attribute which raises 
him immeasurably above all other orders. He alone is 
able to guide his life by the light of reason. That is the 
great distinction ; he is a reasoning animal. 

But as we look back over the long, dark centuries filled 
with the acts of violence and cruel force, and stained 
with the blood of man spilled by man, we cannot think 
that reason has often held her torch to light the way ; 
and when, in these later times, we find the world still 
groaning beneath the scourge of war, that hideous off- 
spring of hatred and brutality, we are forced to admit 
that after all, even those peopies in the van of progress 
have travelled but a little way along the path of ration- 
ality, since even now at the time of greatest need for calm, 
restraining judgment, the snarl of the panther, the snap 
of the tiger are still uppermost. 
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But it is the very recognition of this fact, that if men 
fight they do so becausz of the old primeval instinct to 
tear and bruise, that should make us see the real nature 
of war, and realize that we should be thoroughly 
ashamed that it still survives among us. It leads us to 
ask ourselves what we mean by this word civilization, 
that is so often on our lips, to question if after all its 
ends and purposes can greatly differ from those of savage 
life, since we still use the methods of brutality, violence 
and cruelty in attaining them. Tradition has sanctioned 
war and bred a conviction that a thing so ancient must 
needs be venerable. The very suffering that it has 
brought to men, the prodigious sacrifice of happiness and 
life that it has called upon them to offer up, has made 
them feel that such anguish must have been endured for 
some great purpose. The idea has taken root that war 
is necessarily and inextricably interwoven with patriot- 
ism and a country’s honor; that a man who fights for 
his country is unquestionably a patriotic man. So, as in 
past times, multitudes were found to forward the am- 
bitious schemes of a Caesar or Napoleon, to-day other 
multitudes, even with freedom of action in their own 
hands, are willing to choose the way that jingoists and 
corrupt politicians and yellow journalists point out for 
them, to settle the dispute of nation with nation. 

A better way will not be demanded with enough sin- 
cerity to make the demand succeed, until people cease 
blindly to accept precedent as a practical criterion of 
right, without considering that the usage roughly suited 
to one age may be but ill adapted to serve the purposes 
of a changed set of social conditions; or that, further- 
more, this same precedent hes, with equal justice, been 
made the vindication for every great evil from which 
humanity has shaken itself free. No reform will be pos- 
sible until it is realized, in very truth, that war is a rem- 
nant of barbarism, a clog upon the progress of humanity, 
and utterly opposed to the morality that civilization 
claims to recognize, whether that morality be dictated by 
religious belief or ethical teaching. It would seem that 
the opposition of war to all morality should be almost 
self-evident ; for morality has to do with the principles 
of right conduct, but it is difficult to apply the word 
right at all to a system which concerns itself only with 
might, and is therefore, from its very nature, utterly in- 
competent as a mode of determining any question of 
principle or justice. In the end reason must always de- 
cide such questions. 

Killing men is a grotesquely inadequate means of in- 
ducing them to proper thinking. People are, for the 
most part, willing to admit, in the abstract, that a rude 
invocation to force is no appeal to right, and are almost 
unanimous in designating war in general ‘‘a terrible 
evil.” But with each concrete instance the Jesuitical 
precept comes to the front. The end is claimed to justify 
the means, and the attempt made anew to wrest good 
from evil. It may be that benefits and ills never come to 
us unmixed; that we have no experience of a purity of 
good or evil. But that civilization has sometimes 


* gone forward on the powder-cart,’ as Lowell 
expresses it, is no proof that it would not have 


progressed more rapidly through a different agency ; 
nor does it form an excuse for making any proposed 
good the justification for the choice of a means so 
obviously adapted to evil results. The only fruit of 


war that is certain and unavoidable is the suffering and 
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sin that it brings forth; of the good that may come 
through it, or in spite of it, no man can tell. Itis matter 
for wonder that this has not long since been made mani- 
fest to all comprehension, for its inevitable horrors have 
been so often and so powerfully portrayed, that it would 
seem, in the words of William Penn, that ** he must not 
be a man, but a statue of brass or stone, whose bowels 
do not melt when he beholds the bloody tragedies of war’’ ; 
but the very re-iteration of these tragedies has bred a cer- 
tain indifference. The subject has become a trite one, 
and it is but rarely that the picture is brought before us 
with such vivid force as to rouse the mind to a true com- 
prehension of the far reaching misery war brings in its 
train, to make us see why it needed a soldier, one who 
knew its real meaning, to give that one adequate defini- 
tion, ** War is Hell.” 

The suffering of man and beast on the field of battle 
is, too, such a small part of the evil. There is ever be- 
side this the misery of helpless non-combatants; the 
desolation of the widowed and orphaned ; the heavy bur- 
den of taxation to fall upon production; and beyond all 
the demoralization certain to spread through the com- 
munity in perverted public taste and lowered standards 
of morality. 

It would be a task both endless and vain to attempt to 
trace all the ramifying channels by which the poisoned 
current of war sweeps through the whole political and 
social system. That is no exaggeration which claims 
that there is no evil which it does not occasion, while it 
has much that is peculiar to itself. 

Against this scene of misery may be set the virtues of 
war; the courage and self-sacrifice and devotion to an 
idea of patriotic duty which it calls out; virtues held in 
such high esteem that men have been led to look upon 
military glory as above glory of, every other kind, and 
even to assert that the maintenance of warfare is necessary 
to the very end that these traits be preserved in their full 
vigor, lest, through their decay, society become weak 
and degenerate. 

But war does not create courage, nor turn a coward 
into a brave man. It only reveals, as already existent, 
excellences which are far too rare and valuable to waste 
upon battlefields. Force that is turned from one channel 
into another is not thereby destroyed, nor prevented from 
reappearing transformed fora higher use. It is easier 
to be a good soldier than a good citizen, and civilization 
may yet teach us to find only that glory of the highest 
order which shall be guiltless of human blood. There is 
need of so much heroisiu to save men’s lives instead of 
destroying them ; heroism to bring happiness to humanity 
instead of misery; to educate ignorance; to purify 
vice and uplift grinding poverty ; to sweep politics free of 
corruption ; to reconcile the bitterness between labor and 
capital; to face the problems of social injustice. 

The strong, brave, dominant natures are needed to do 
all of this; not to waste the substance of the world in 
smoke and flames! 

Listen to such statements as these, and try to imag- 
ine what impression they would convey to a_ being 
who had not habituated himself to regard war as a 
necessary fact: ‘*In twenty-five years of this nine- 
teenth century civilization there have been destroyed in 
war 2,138,000 lives. During the same period there has 
been spent in maintaining wars $12,199,700,000.”" What 
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beneficent possibilities have been squandered in all this 
misused force and wealth ! 

The conviction that this wasted force will one day be 
turned to the construction and disciplining of a society 
which will have no need to revert to destructive methods, 
has been voiced again and again as optimism has pointed 
forward to a regenerated society to come, where ration- 
ality shall replace violence and might shall no longer 
make right. 

The doctrine of the brotherhood of man, taught by 
that Prince of Peace whose coming was hailed as the 
fulfilment of a prophetic vision, has been accepted by 
multitudes for nearly two thousand years, and still the 
world is not ready for it. It remains but little more 
than the dream of the enthusiast. Indeed the spectacle 
of whole nations, professing to find in the teachings of 
Jesus a practical guide for the conduct of life, while yet 
they uphold in action the very spirit he came to destroy, 
is so shocking that, thinking on these warring Cuhris- 
tians, one hardly wonders at the exclamation of that 
bewildered Turk to whom the missionary expounded the 
fifth chapter of Matthew: ‘But these Christians are the 
greatest hypocrites in the world!’’ Nor does tuat 
statement of Ruskin seem exaggerated ; ‘‘One can under- 
stand men who shall boldly say, ‘There is no God,’ but 
it is difficult to conceive how men should live to say with 
unblushing affrontery, ‘There is a God, but he is a 
foolish God. He has put us under laws that are unwork- 
able!’ It would seem as if the intellectual appreciation 
of what is good and true and beautiful were in advance 
of men’s ability to express the conviction in actions; to 
make the thought a real one. Otherwise it is hard to 
see what is meant by a belief in the precepts of Him who 
brought a message of ‘*Peace on earth, goodwill toward 
men ;” who said ‘*Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you”; and who 
blessed the peacemakers as the ‘‘children of God.” The 
very essence of his teaching inculcated a spirit which, if 
manifested, would make war in the individual or the na- 
tion an impossibility. He would have made the whole 
current rua clear by purifying the spring, for these very 
passions which occasion war, he disallowed. .... But 
the world of practise yields its allegiance to a curious 
form of reasoning which recognizes a code of morality to 
be binding upon the individual and upon communities of 
individuals up to a certain point, but which attempts to 
draw lines beyond which the moral law does not hold. 
Society within a state realizes that the very possibility of 
a corporate life is dependent upon a willingness to yield to 
the restraints imposed by law, and that the growth of 
the community is forwarded in proportion as these laws 
are founded on principles of justice and the mutual co- 
operation of its members. It is seen at a glance that a 
country rent with internal dissension is but little calcu- 
lated to grow in strength and power to the attainment of 
its ideal. But io the relations of country with country the 
authority of moral law is held no longer binding. Hu- 
manity at large must progress as best it can under the 
rulings of the laws of lawlessness ; its only court the arbit- 
rament of war. Such a view can but lead to a short- 
sighted conception of all morality, as is indeed the case ; 
else why do we find that theft and arson and murder, 
crimes of the first magnitude for the individual, mas- 
querade under different names if only they be perpetra- 
ted on a scale vast enough; and that people persuade 
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themselves that, by a strange alchemy, a crime ceases to 
be sinful if only the responsibility for its commission be 
greatly divided and distributed. 

In that noble oration on ‘*The True Grandeur of Na- 
tions” Charles Sumner exclaims: ‘‘Crimes filling our 
prisons stalk abroad in the soldier’s garb, unwhipped of 
justice. What hastaught you, oh man! thus to find glory 
in an act, performed by a nation, which you condemn as 
a crime or a barbarism when committed by an individual ? 
Each individual is an atom of the mass. Must not the 
mass in its conscience be like the individuals of which it is 
composed? How then shall wesay the command, ‘*Thou 
shall not kill,” applies—not to many, but to one only; 
that each individual is forbidden to destroy the life of a 
single human being, but that a nation is not forbidden 
to cut off by the sword a whole people? Viewed in the 
unclouded light of truth, what is war but organized 
murder—murder of malice aforethougut—in cold blood— 
through the operation of an extensive machinery of 
crimes,—with innumerable hands,—at incalculable cost 
of money,—by subtle contrivances of cunning and skill, — 
or amidst the fiendish atrocities of the savage, brutal, 
assault? The outrages which it permits and invokes for 
professed parposes of justice must rise in overwhelming 
judgment, not only against those who wield the weapons 
of battle, but more still against all who uphold its mon- 
strous arbitrament.” To the mind stripped of delusive 
apology, Sumner’s is the true judgment. 

In the tangled web of existence a nation is no more 
self-sufficient than an individual ; if the individual should 
be ruled by the good of the community, the trve test of 
national action should be the good of humanity. The 
necessary interdependence of the peoples of the world is 
such that one nation cannot gain permanently at the 
expense of any other. Students of evolutional thought 
tell us that this complex interdependence is bound to 
become more and more apparent to all understanding in 
the inevitable course of events; that warfare is so op- 
posed to the aims of industrialism, that it must eventu- 
ally die out. All the wonderful, space-defying inventions, 
bringing the different parts of the world together, not 
only for the purposes of commerce, but merging and 
amalgamating their thoughts as well, work to this end. 
The very progress of invention in improving projectiles 
on the one hand and fortifications on the other is tending 
to make war an impossibility. As John Fiske wittily 
expresses it, ‘‘we may perhaps hope that some of. us will 
live long enough to see what will happen when a ball is fired 
with irresistible momentum against an impenetrable wall !”’ 

As the complication of life steadily increases and the 
standard of living is heightened, there is increasing un- 
willingness to endure the burdens entailed by war, and to 
see the accumulations painfully stored by industrialism 
swept away. In a word, men will be forced sooner or 
later to see that peaceful means are the only means com- 
patible with an industrial existence, and will cease to 
stigmatize as sentimentalists ‘* those persons who prefer 
civilized and gentlemanlike methods of settling disputes 
to the savage and ruffianly business of burning and 
slaughtering.”’ But, it is added, war can cease only pari 
passu with the establishment of peaceful methods for 
adjusting international disputes. If civilization means 
anything it means progress in the substitutioa of law for 
violence. Its advance can be forwarded only as nations 
become willing to give up their lawless freedom, just as 
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individuals do, to form a union of nations in a treaty of ar- 
bitration and peace, which shall create an International 
Court. Such a court would in each instance afford a 
beneficial delay in allowing deliberate public opinion to 
be brought to bear on irritating questions. It would 
tend gradually to develop an international consciousness, 
like that consciousness which preserves the order of each 
individual nation, until the sympathy and allegiance 
which are now confined to country should extend to 
Universal Man in a realization of the conception that all 
mankind is one great moral organism. . .. . 

The belief in the possibility of such a growth has been 
in the world in a systematized form, ever since the six- 
teenth century, when Henry IV. of France devised his 
scheme for a federal republic of Christendom, which he 
called ‘The Great Design,” and when Hugo Grotius laid 
the foundations of the juridic movement against war, ex- 
pounding his doctrines with such force that other minds 
took up the questions he had raised and formulated pro- 
jects for universal peace. Kant, Locke, Montesquieu, 
Bentham and others presented the question from the 
standpoint of philosophy and economics, while the relig- 
ious sentiment worked for peace in the writings of 
George Fox, William Penn and John Wesley. .. . 

In order to convey an idea of the definite form which 
the movement has taken since the beginning of this cen- 
tury, I cannot do better than to quote somewhat at length 
from Mr. Benjamin F. Trueblood’s suggestive brochure 
on ‘International Arbitration.”” Mr. Trueblood says: 
**The organized movement against war has followed two 
lines of development. The one, sentimental, for awaken- 
ing and educating public sentiment, has manifested it- 
self in numerous peace societies, the first of which was 
formed in 1815, in public lectures, through international 
congresses and conferences, and memorials to govern- 
ments. The other, juridic, or that for the creation of 
legal remedies for war, has shown itself in an improved 
diplomacy, in an attempt to reform international law, 
and in the effort now made for the establishment of per- 
manent treaties of arbitration and a permanent interna- 
tional tribunal. Since the time of the Treaty of 
Ghent between the United States and Great Britain 
in 1814, more than eighty important international 
controversies have been settled by arbitration, or an 
average of one a year for the whole period of eighty- 
one years. The United States has been a_ party 
to more than forty of these cases, Great Britain to not 
less than thirty; France has submitted ten difficulties to 
arbitration, Spain seven, Portugal six, Germany four, 
Italy and Holland three each; Denmark, Belgium, 
Russia, Greece and Turkey, two each; Switzerland one; 
Japan and Afghanistan three each; Persia, China and 
Morocco two each; Liberia one. All of the South 
American republics except two, and two of the Central 
American States have had arbitrations. It is seen that 
the nations here cited as having taken part in these 
pacific settlements cover a large part of the habitable 
globe, and include a number of countries not usually 
thought to be much civilized. The cases referred to include 
nearly every sort of question arising in the relations of 
nation with nation; questions of boundary and violation 
of territory; of trespasses committed and injuries re- 
ceived in time of war; of disputed sovereignty over 
islands ; questions of seizure of ships, interference with 
commerce, fisheries, etc. All these difficulties, though 
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of exactly the same kind as those which in former times 
resulted in wars, often long continued, have been settled 
with no great delay, with a trifling outlay of money, and 
without injury to the self-respect of any country involved. 
The result of the decisions has been nearly invariably an 
increased mutual respect and a greater willingness to co- 
operate in all practicable ways for the common good. 
For more than fifty years past the number of these difli- 
culties seitizd by arbitration has quite exceeded the 
whole number of international controversies which have 
led to war.” 

And now within the last few weeks the world has been 
startled by the peace manifesto of the Czar of Russia. 
The press has, in considerable measure, placed a cyni- 
cal interpretation upon the sincerity of the Czar’s atti- 
tude ; but workers for peace may yet be justified in be- 
lieving the message to be a genuine protest against the 
system of militarism which has spread through Europe; 
the genuine expression of a conviction that the huge 
standing armies, instead of insuring peace, are a constant 
provocation of war, fomenting the temptation to national 
disagreements, while at the same time the crushing 
burdens they entail are paralyzing national progress in 
wealth and culture. Thoughtful students have long 
recognized these truths. While they have predicted that 
the vast armaments must eventually become economically 
impossible, they have seen that in any case the system is 
ill-suited to secure its purpose, so far as that purpose is 
the maintenance of peace. 

The possession of power is a constant temptation to 
use it, and the mutual distrust, to which these prepara- 
tions testify, keeps alive the spirit of enmity, that law of 
human nature being general and fundamental in accord- 
ance with which nations as well as individuals respond 
to the sentiments by which they are addressed. 

The prompt reply of acceptance which the message 
has received from the governments is a hopeful sign that 
some great practical good may yet issue as its result; 
some steps be taken which shall further strengthen and 
promote the cause of arbitration. 

With the facts showing so much that is encouraging in 
what has already been accomplished, does it seem 1im- 
possible that nations should finally come to yield all their 
difliculties to the peaceful settlement of arbitration? 
Impossibility is the stumbling-block which has been 
thrown in the way of every great reform, and which has 
yet been surmounted again and again. Since the be- 
ginnings of social life the weakness of human nature has 
been made the justification for every sort of transgression 
of right, the scope of man’s capabilities having been 
judged by a standard far below that of his highest attain- 
ments. A more inspiring conception, and a truer, unless 
all hope of upward progress be vain, maintains that that 
of which the best human nature is capable is within the 
ultimate reach of human nature at large. 

Much has already been outgrown. The idea of the 
justification of private revenge by blood has become ab- 
horrent; the follies and wickedness of the old trial by 
battle are conspicuous to all; private warfare has van- 
ished with the Middle Ages; the practise of duelling is 
fast passing away. ‘The growth may yet go on to cover 
the broader relations of men’s lives. 

If the multitudes of ordinary men who feel and ex- 
press the wickedness of war in times of peace would but 
maintain their principles sincerely when they are most 
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needed, would not allow themselves to be swept away by 
the war-spirit, that growth would be rapidly forwarded in 
the creation of a moral sentiment in the community 
which would be a real guarantee of peace ; for the public 
conscience has greater power than material force, and is 
the actual safeguard of law and order. It has been truly 
said that ‘* The goddess of peace would get to her throne 
much faster than she does, if every man who really be- 
lieves that war is unboly and abominable would seriously 
take in hand his six nearest neighbors.” 

The especial obligation under which the people of the 
United States rest to act as the peacemakers of the 
world is a point which has been often urged, but which 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon, more particularly 
at a time when this duty is being lost sight of in the 
spread of a military mania which would rob the nation of 
the advantages of its unique position by impelling it into 
a career at utter variance with its most cherished institu- 
tions. 

A country freed by geographical isolation from entang- 
ling complications with other countries should be the 
natural mediator of peoples, since it occupies, to a great 
extent, the vantage ground of neutral territory, while at 
the same time it should be able to demonstrate that 
high attainments are rendered possible where the develop- 
ment of natural resources and national ability is unim- 
peded by the clog of a huge military system. But the 
point of especial significance lies in the example afforded 
by a great federation of states bound together for mutual 
benefit, with the agreement that peaceful settlements 
of such questions as arise among them shall be 
reached through decisions based upon public law and 
voiced by a Supreme Court. Just in proportion as this 
peaceful federation is successful does it prefigure the pos- 
sibility of the formation of a similar union on a yet 
more extended scale, in which nations shall submit to 
the jurisdiction of a tribunal sustaining the same re- 
lation to the whole world which the Supreme Court of 
the United States sustains to the States of this 
Union. 

In tracing the growth of methods in nation making, 
John Fiske points out that groups of men have coalesced 
into large political aggregates in three ways, indicating 
successive stages of advance: 

By ‘*conquest without incorporation,” where the 
conquered tribe has been annexed without admission to 
any share in the government; by ‘* conquest with incor- 
poration,” where the annexed neighbors have been gradu- 
ally permitted to take part in the government; lastly 
by federation which he pronounces to be the highest 
method of forming great political bodies, and the only 
method in which the element of fighting is not an essen- 
tial. ‘* Here,” he says, ‘‘ there is no conquest, but a 
voluntary union of small political groups into a great 
political group. Each little group preserves its local in- 
dependence intact, while forming part of an indissoluble 
wiiole. It is the method which contains every element of 
permanence, and which is pacific in its very conception.” 

One hundred years ago Immanuel Kant saw this same 
thing when, in his great treatise on ** Perpetual Peace,” 
he declared that universal peace could come only with the 
universal republic, because republican institutions lead, 
by their very nature, to habits of peace and law. He 


looked for the first step to be taken when it should 
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happen that a powerful and enlightened people should 
form itself into a republic. He said that this would form 
a nucleus of federative union for other nations to connect 
themselves with, The conditions of freedom according to 
international right would thus be secured, and the feder- 
ation, through the adhesion of other peoples, might be 
extended more and more. So the international state 
would come into being. 

Does he not foreshadow a mission for our country, 
higher and nobler than that of imperialism with its at- 
tendant militarism ? 

A plea has been often made to women, urging that it es- 
pecially devolves upon them to work for the overthrow of 
war, and claiming that they could put an end to the 
whole barbaric business if only they would. Doubtless 
the statement is made chiefly from a recognition of 
the fact that women, holding in their hands the educa- 
tion of the race at its most plastic and formative period, 
exercise a great power in shaping the principles of each 
growing generation. But beside this there is the deeper, 
underlying thought, that it is the maternal element in hu- 
manity which stands for constructive, protective love ; the 
love that is patient and long-suffering and forgiving. 
So to the mothers of the race, as the fullest recipients of 
this love, falls in large measure the beneficent task of 
counterbalancing the destructive, disruptive impulses of 
society. 

We women would do well to take this thought to heart. 
We can indeed find no higher work than the inculcating 
of that spirit of peace and love, which shall hasten the 
coming of the time 
‘‘When the war-drums throb no longer, and the battle-flags are 


furled, 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world!” 


Lost, Strayed or Stolen. 


What has become of Arbitration ? Is it lost, strayed 
or stolen ? Two years ago it was at the head of the pro- 
cession, waving its white banner, making itself glorious, 
greeted with applause. The platform and pulpit were 
proclaiming it; and great assemblies blessed it. A chief 
justice was brought across the ocean to set forth its 
beauties with his tongue of eloquence. The Senate was 
called upon to give it form and force in treaty. Its 
speedy coming to full power and grand consummation 
was ardently expected. The whole English-speaking 
world was reaching for its hand; and the good Briton, 
the good Scotchman, the good American, and, if there 
are any other good people in the world, were all crying, 
‘¢ Shake, shake ! 

But one day a French captain came to a little town on 
the Nile, a wretched kind of a town in a poor, miserable 
country, and put up a flag. And then Arbitration van- 
ished. Like Cicero’s Catiline, it went, it left, it got out. 
Or, to use an expression less Ciceronian and more com- 
monplace, it fell over itself in its hurry to depart. No- 
body on the other side of the Atlantic, except a few 
Quakers and a pious person here and there, wanted it to 
stay. Everybody, that is, nearly everybody, wanted 
war and wanted it right away. That brash French 
captain must get out of Fushoda, or something awful 
would happen. The Tory said so, the Liberal said so, 
the churchman said so, the Noncomformist, who has a 
monopoly on the English conscience, said so, the fight- 
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ing squire and the fighting parson and all the boys and 
men said so. And then the factories began to hum, making 
powder, shells, bullets, anything that would kill a French- 
man; and the navy yards groaned with new labor and 
vast preparation to redden the sea with all the blood on 
the other side of the channel. 

And poor old Arbitration! Out of a job, friendless 
and alone, it could not come to America, for we are not 
sure that we are through with Spain, or that we might 
not want to kill some insurgent Cubans or Filipinos, or 
some Indians, coal miners, or other people. But of 
course after the war is all over, we should be willing to 
take it in, that is, until we want to make another. In 
the meantime, however, Arbitration being by its lonely 
self, will have some time and more food for reflection. 
It can ask itself such questions as these: ‘*‘ When am I 
wanted? When am I needed, or when am I not needed? 
Who wants me, the peace-makers or the speech-makers? 
What do they want me for? For my blessings, or for 
buncombe? Does anybody really want me, except some- 
body who is afraid of getting whipped? Why should I 
be asked to step in to keep English-speaking people 
from cutting one another’s throats, and not to keep a 
Briton from cutting a Frenchman’s throat, or a Dervish’s 
throat? Is it only difference of throats? Is it only a 
question of whose ox is to be impaled on the horn? J 
the strongest party is always to decide what is just, 
right and honorable, where do I come in? If the lion 
is determined to lie down with the lamb only when the 
lamb is inside, what is there for me to do? And what 
am I here for anyhow? WasI born too soon? Had I 
come into this world a century ahead of time? When 
they get through dividing Africa, and taking their sever- 
al portions of China, and there is nothing more on land 
or sea to reach for, will they want me then? Or must I 
wait until invention has made an explosive which will 
blow up a continent at a shot, and the big powers are 
afraid to tackle one another, before I can get down to 
real business?” 

But depressing as the present aspect may be to Arbi- 
tration itself, the peace-makers and the speech-makers 
and the good editors should not lose courage. The 
theme is still ample and inviting. It is good for pulpit 
discourse, for platform eloquence, for fine editorials and 
for the tons of resolutions in solemn assemblies. But all 
who hate war and love peace, and want Arbitration to 
get a good hold, go forward and come to an expected 
end, would do well to work hard on human nature. For 
with the present vast amount of human nature on both 
sides of the sea, and on all sides of all seas, it must be 
admitted that the climate is rather oppressive to Arbitra- 
tion. —The Advance. 


New Books. 


Soutra America. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 


York: Doubleday & McClure. 

This is one of the first attempts to write a connected 
story of the movement for freedom among the Spanish- 
American countries of South America. It is not, how- 
ever, so much a history as an introduction to the history 
of South America, Mr. Butterworth prepared himself 
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for writing the work by two trips into the republics whose 
history he sketches. 


He has a wide acquaintance with 
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the original authorities, and one wishes, as he follows the 
pages of the book, that the author had made more ample 
use of the abundant materials which were evidently at his 
hand. The work is written in a spirit of the utmost 
sympathy with the struggle of the countries south of us 
for freedom under the leadership of Bolivar and San 
Martin, and the reader will lay down the book with an in- 
creased desire to know more of the early history of the 
South American republics, some of which are soon to be 
so prominent in the world. 


CarisTIANITY AND THE SocraL State. By Rev. George 
C. Lorimer, D.D. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society. 


This is one of the most important contributions to the 
literature of Christian Sociology which has recently ap- 
peared. Every page of it will be found instructive. 
The chapters on ‘‘ Religion in Social Evolution,” ‘* The 
Conservation of the Individual,” *‘ The Socialistic Sal- 
vation,” ‘Corporations and Co-operation,” ‘‘Time and 
Taxes,” ‘‘ The Crime Against Humanity” (The Liquor 
Business), ‘* The Redemption of Childhood” and ‘* The 
Social Value of Liberty” are full not only of the truest 
Christian sentiment but of intelligent conception of the 
gravity of the evils now afflicting society, and of the 
methods by which alone they may be permanently cured. 

The final chapter of the book treats of ‘‘ The Passing 
of the War-God.’’ Dr. Lorimer seems to believe in the 
essential incompatibility of war with Christianity, though 
he concedes with ‘‘ sad perplexity ” that war has been 
historically at times the scourge of God upon nations for 
their iniquity, that it has been an agency in human prog- 
ress, even in the unfolding of the Christian faith. But 
after the attempt to justify it, its essential barbarism and 
unjustifiableness rush back upon him with such force that 
he confesses that ‘‘ the cost both in life and treasure of 
warfare is such as to envelop the Christian mind in an 
agony of great darkness, even as our Saviour himself was 
oppressed by the blackness of the world’s shame in the 
garden of Gethsemane.” There seems to lurk in his 
mind a fear and doubt that his historic interpretation is 
not after all the right one, or not the complete one, and 
we believe that no truly Christian mind which attempts 
even partially to reconcile war with the teachings and 
spirit and mission of Jesus Christ will ever be able to rid 
itself of such feeling of perplexity. Light and darkness 
cannot be made to be alike. 

But Dr. Lorimer believes most strongly that Christiani- 
ty is ultimately to crush the war-god. It has already 
‘*diminished its rapaciousness and devilish cruelty.” 
‘* Yes, the war-god trembles; the mailed deity will 
soon be deprived of worshipers. Like other infamous 
idolatries, the adoration offered at his shrine by 
ambition and cruelty shall be forever swept away. 
The war-god is passing, and though he passes 
through blood and flame, though he passes along a high- 
way wet with tears, and his noisy alarm drum is drowned 
in the awful sounds of shrieks and groans of mutilated 
and agonized humanity—still he is passing, inevitably 
passing.” The chief agency in putting an end to his 
reign, Dr. Lorimer believes will be ** the common people, 
the lowly sons of toil, who will not long continue meekly 
to surrender themselves to butchery, besides putting their 
hands in their pockets to pay the bill.” 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ArTIcLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and goodwill towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. : 

. ArT. ¥Y. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a colleciion in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

ArT. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 

Akt. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 
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75 cases cited. 2 cts. each, 


Success of Arbitration.— 8 pages. 
or 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 


5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 


January, 


Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 2 cts. for postage. 

The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D, Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Anglo-American Tribunal.— Address at the 
Washington Arbitration Conference, April 28, 1896. By 
Merrill E. Gates, LL.D., President Amherst College. 24 pages. 
Price 6 cts., or $2.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

The True Historic Relations of the United States and Great 
Britain.—By Edwin D. Mead. 8 pages. Price 75 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid, 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe. 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, with 
cover. Price 6 cts., or $3 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration.— By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Perpetual Peace.—By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Benja- 
min F, Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States.— By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cents each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion.— By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cents, prepaid. 

The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies.— By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New Edition. Eight pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books.—By R. 
Bb. Howard. Sent on receipt of one cent for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress.—Price postpaid, cloth 
75 cts ; paper, 50 cts. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, February 
22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts, postpaid. 

Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, Apri! 22 
and 23, 1896. In May and June numbers of the ADVOCATE 
oF PEACE. The two numbers 25 cts. postpaid. 

The Coming Reform.—By Mary Elizabeth Blake. New Edition. 
Price 2 cts. each, or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

Ought Christians to Engage in War?— By Josiah W. Leeds. 
16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 

International Arbitration; its Present Status and Prospects. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New Edition. 19 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill ia Schools.—-By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cents, or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War.— By George Gillett. 
cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Dress Parade at West Point.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 12 
pages. Will be sent free on receipt of one cent for postage. 

Against the Teaching of War in History Text-Books.—By 
Josiah W. Leeds. One cent for postage. 

The Growth of European Militarism.—Price 20 cts. per hun- 
dred, prepaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government.— 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pp. with cover. 5 cts. 
each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspects of War.—By Rev. Philip S, 
Moxom, D.D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness.—By Rev. R. Bb. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. per 


24 pages, 5 


hundred. 
Hard Times.— Poem. By {da Whipple Benham. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Poor Harry, or the Terrible Exigencies of War.—Letter Leaf- 
let No. 3. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg,—Letter Leaflet No. 4 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Logic of War.—By Katrina Trask. Letter Leaflet No. 5 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War.—By Ernest Howard Crosby. Letter Leaflet 
No. 6 Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
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The Only Thing. 

Love is the only thing which I 
need never outgrow. Iam bound to 
outgrow everything else. How many 
gifts to my youth would be gifts to 
my old age? Wealth, fame, power, 
physical beauty, are all for the morn- 
ing and the mid-day; they are little 
coveted at evening. But Love in old 
age can keep the dew of its youth. I 
have seen a virtuous attachment 
which was formed by the girl and 
the boy retain amid the shadows its 
morning glow. The heart never 
grows old with time. It may grow 
old with grief or bitterness or care ; 
but not with time. Time has no em- 
pire over the heart. It has an empire 
over the eye, over the ear, over the 
cheek, over the hand, but not over 
the heart. The heart may be swept 
by storms, but not corroded by de- 
cay. It keeps no record of the flying 
years ; it is untouched by the winter 
snow. The inscription upon its gates 
is ever this—‘* There shall be no night 
there.” —GrEORGE MATHESON. 


Christian Civilization. 


A large, strong man, dressed in a 
uniform and armed to the teeth, 
knocked at the door of a hut on the 
coast of Africa. 

‘*Who are you, and what do you 
want?” asked a voice from the in- 
side. 

‘¢ Tn the name of civilization, open 
your door, or I’ll break it down for 
you and fill you full of lead.” 

‘* But what do you want here?” 

‘*My name is Christian Civiliza- 
tion. Don’t talk like a fool, you 
black brute. What do you suppose 
I want here but to civilize you, and 
make a reasonable human being out 
of you, if it is possible?” 

‘* What are you going to do?” 

‘+ In the first place, you must dress 
yourself like a white man. It’s a 
shame and a disgrace the way you 
go about. From now on, you must 
wear underclothing, a pair of pants, 
vest, coat, plug hat, and pair of 
yellow gloves. I will furnish them to 
you at a reasonable price.’ 

‘* What shall I do with them?” 

‘‘Wear them, of course. You 


didn’t expect to eat them, did you? 
The first step of civilization is to 
wear proper clothes.” 

‘*But it is too hot to wear such 
garments. 
shall perish from the heat. 
want to murder me?” 


I’m not used tothem. I 
Do you 
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‘THIE NATIONS WEEKLY 


POLITICS 


Independent of parties, devoted to 
good government, it will not hesitate 
to approve or disapprove, whatever 
the situation may be. 


Cuba and the Philippines 
Special articles will appear on these 
two countries by Messrs. Phil. 
Robinson and F. D. Millet, both 
of whom made special journeys to the 
islands. 


H. Wells 


future. 


THE CONSPIRATORS 


W.E. Norris Owen Hall 
E.F.Benson H.S. Williams 


THE WEST 


and its industries will be treated in 
a_ series of articles by Franklin 
Matthews. 


The London Letter 


Will continue to give week by week durin 
and text, all the important news of the world in a clear and concise manner 


1899, by means of illustrations 


ART 
The leading artists of the country 
will contribute to the pages of the 
WwW EEKLY, as heretofore, making it 
the foremost illustrated weekly. 


Hawaii and Porto Rico 
These places will be similarly treated 
by Caspar Whitney and W. 
Dinwiddie, who likewise made a 
study of the places. 


--- THE BEST... 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE YEAR 


is what HARPER'S WEEKLY has been in the past and will be in the 
The great work acc« mp lished in the late Spanish-American war is 
characteristic of the WEEKLY’S live and energetic policy. 


SERIAL STORIES 


WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES. 
WITH SWORD AND CRUCIPIX. 


By H. G. Wells 
By E. S. Van Zile 
By R. W. Chambers 


Some Short-Story Contributors 
F.J.MecCarthy H.S. Merriman 
John Corbin 


M. S. Briscoe 


ALASKA 


and its resources will be the subject 
of a series of papers by Edward J. 
Spurr. 


This Busy World 


10 Cents a Copy 


Franklin Matthews 


will be written by Arnold White, by E. S. Martin, will continue to 
and will be full of timely matter. amuse and instruct its readers 
AMATEUR ATHLETICS 
will be continued weekly by its well-known editor, Mr. Caspar Whitney 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 


Subscription, $4 00a Year 


‘* Well, if you die, you will have 
the satisfaction of being a martyr to 
civilization.” 

** You are very kind.” 

** Don’t mention it. What do you 
do for a living, anyhow?” 

‘*When I am hungry I eat a 
banana. I eat, drink, or sleep, just 
as I feel like it.” 

‘* What horrible barbarity! You 
must settle down to some occupation, 
my friend. If you don’t I shall 
have to lock you up as a vagrant.” 

‘* If I’ve got to follow some occu- 
pation, I think I’ll start a coffee- 
house. I’ve got a good deal of cof- 
fee and sugar on hand.” 

“Oh, you have, have you? Why, 
you are not such a hopeless case 
as I thought you were. In the 
first place you must pay me £5.” 

‘* What for?” 

‘* An occupation tax, you innocent 


heathen. Do you expect to get all the 
blessings of civilization for nothing ?” 

‘** But I have’nt got any money.”’ 

‘*That makes no difference. I'll 
take it out in sugar and coffee. If 
you don’t pay I’ll put you in jail.” 

** What is a jail?” 

*¢ Jailis a progressive word. You 
must be prepared to make sacrifices 
for civilization, you know.”’ 

‘What a great thing civilization 
is!” 

** You cannot possibly realize the 
benefits, but you will before I have 
done with you.” 

The unfortunate native took to 
the woods, and has not been seen 
since.—Freethinker. 
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Mont, 


Future comfort for present 
seeming economy, but buy the 
sewing machine with an estab- 
lished reputation, that guar- 
antees you long and satisfac- 

eg 


ITS PINCH TENSION 


TENSION INDICATOR, 


(devices for regulating and 3 
showing the exact tension) are 
a few of the features that. 
emphasize the high grade { 
character of the White. ; 

Send for our elegant H. T. 
catalog. 


Waite Sewine Macnine Co., 
CLEVELAND, 
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We Will Sell You HIGH 
w GRADE BICYCLES 


You Get The Profits of Dealers, Agents, Jobbers 
and middlemen by purchas- 
direct from the Manu- 
facturers. 1898 Full Size Ladies’ or Cents’ 
Models from $18.00 up. 2000 MODELS 
left over from last season at your own price=-<- 
frora $10.00 up. Complete catalogue of Bicycles 
and Sundries Free. We ship our highest grade wheels 
anywhere without one Cent of money in ade 
vance, prepay allfreight charges and Cuarantee 
Them For Two Years. Address 
VICTOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Dept. 153, 90 to 98 Market St., Chicago, Illa 


Let every deed of the New Year 
be such as you will love to recall 
next December. 
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THE GOOD POINTS OF 


ORIENT BICYCLES 


are iusianiiy recognized upon examination, 
by the prospective purchaser. 


The Exceptionally Strong Frame 
The Divided Crank Axle 

The Triple Truss Fork Crown 
The Even Tension Wheel Spokes 
The new sprocket fastening and 

other 1898 Improvements 
commend themselves to all interested in 
up-to-date Bicycles. 


SINGLE MODELS, $50 - $75 - $100 
TANDEM MODELS, $100 - $125 


Catalogue for the asking 


WALTHAM MFG. CO., 


WALTHAM, MASS. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS — 


FOR SALE BY THE 


American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by 


T. Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 
60 cents. 

THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NA- 
TIONS. By Charles Sumner. 
Cloth, 50 cts. 

SOUTHERN HEROES; or THE 
Frrenps IN War Time. An 
account of the sufferings and 


loyalty of the Frievds in the 
South during the Civil War. By 
Fernando G. Cartland. Third 
Edition. $1.50. 5 copies to one 
address $5.00. 


THE WAMPUM BELT; a Story 
of William Penn’s  ‘* Great 
Treaty” with the Indians. By 
Hezekiah Butterworth. An ad- 


mirabie book for boys and girls, 
Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


January. 


Tar 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


IN YOUR OWN HOME WITHOUT 
ONE CENT OF MONEY IN ADVANCE. 
my We Do Exactiy As Advertised. 
(hi me We will sell you High Grade Sewing 
Machines and Organs for LESS MONEY 
than any other concern in the World. 
} Buy a Victor and save from $10 to $30. 
i High arm Sewing Machines with automatic 
bobbin winder, self setting needle, large 
self threading cylinder shuttle and full set 
of attachments. Finest grade of Oak or 
Walnut woodwork. Guaranteed for 10 Years; at $9.50, 
= a $13, $14. Drop Desk Cabinets, finest make, 
$20. A Hand Machine at @1.50, charges prepaid, 


BUYS A CBURCE 
$22°% VICTOR ORGAN pom 
PARLOR Zl 
Buy yo and Pianos direct and save 
| and dealers’ profits. We Sell o You 
at 1-8 AGENTS’ PRICES. All instra- 
ments Guaranteed for 25 years. Send for our BE pt 
Free 40 page eatalogue of Sewing Machines, = 
factory at wholesale prices. ADDRESS H i 


Organs and Pianos. We ship you direet from J 
0 to 98 Market St., Chicago. © 
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CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM IN 
RUSSIA : An Account of the 
Persecutions of the Peace-loving 
Doukhobortsi. Price, 40 cents. 


WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm 
Carlsen. Translated by P. H. 
Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 
45 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TION: Irs Past, PRESENT AND 
Future. In French. By Michel 
Revon. Crowned by the Institute 
of France. 541 pp. $2.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS: 
A collection of the various Schemes 
which have been proposed. By 
W. Evans Darby, LL.D. Cloth, 
168 pages. Price 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


PAX MUNDI. 


ARBITRA- 


A concise account 


of the Modern Peace Movement. 
By T. K. Arnoldson, of the 
Swedish Parliament. Translated 
by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 

50 YEARS’ } 


EXPERIENCE 


TRaDE Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyricHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Goneription may 

quickly ascersass our opinion free whether an 

invention is probably patentable. Communica- 

tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 

sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. rece’ e 

special notice, without charge, in the 


"Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific oan, Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $L. id by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & New York 


Branch Office, 625 Washington, D. C, 
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